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The authority of truth known or to be 
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progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


On the Cover we present a picture of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church at 16th and S Streets, Washington, 
D.C. “That Beautiful Church in Washington,” its full pro- 
gram of service, and the varied work of its minister, Dr. Seth 
R. Brooks, is the subject of the editor’s report to the De- 
nomination in this number. The preparation of this article 
took the present editor back twenty-two years in memory. 
Then, young minister of the Universalist Church of Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn, New York, we went to Little Falls to 
attend the convention of New York state Universalists. Our 
old roommate, Seth R. Brooks, was local minister, and very 
busy with his efficiently-organized entertainment committee. 
Helping Seth, we went to the train to meet the distinguished 
editor of The Christian Leader, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
The gentleman eluded us, and reached his lodgings under his 
own power. After we tracked him down, all three of us went 
to breakfast together. Later during the sessions the three of 
us took a walk—not an Al Smith walk—just a friendly 
visiting stroll. From that day the senior member of this trio 
has been the strong helper of both juniors. John van Schaick 
is both the invaluably helpful editor emeritus of The Christian 
Leader and the equally invaluable minister emeritus of our 
Universalist National Memorial Church. Brooks says frankly. 
“TI don’t know how I could carry on without Dr. John.” 


George Lawrence Parker, onetime minister of the British- 
American Church in St. Petersburg (Leningrad), Russia, and 
now minister of the First Parish, Unitarian, Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, throws new light on the perennial problem of man’s 
inner life, In Defense of the Ivory Tower. 


Sarah W. Henderson, past president of the Rhode Island 
Association of Universalist Women and former trustee of the 
national A.U.W., tells some interesting history in The First 
Universalist Church of Providence Celebrates One-Hundred- 
Twenty-Five Years of Service. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, with his Helpful Emma, has a sly 
message for all potential helpful Emmas. 


Flint M. Bissell, the beloved minister of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church, Dorchester, Massachusetts, and loyal and 
valued member of the Directorate of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, has a unique Easter message in his God Makes the 
Spring: Man Must Make the Garden. This piece is “pure 
Vermont,” which is to say, it is language stripped of verbosity, 
letting the light of truth shine through. 


The editor reports important news: Clinton Lee Scott 
New Superintendent, Massachusetts Universalist Churches. 
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A Job for Every Adult Class and Forum 


E are in most hearty agreement with Senator 
James W. Huffman of Ohio in his contention that 
the atom-bomb tests should be canceled outright 
rather than merely postponed. Senator Huffman’s 
words are good sense. “This is no time for martial 
gestures,” he says. “The United Nations Organization 
is in its infancy. It is incongruous with its every 
purpose and aim for this nation or any nation to 
exhibit large-scale preparations for future wars.” 
Until quite recently, the discussion of the future 
of atomic-energy research had degenerated to such 
extremes of romanticism and jingoism that men 
_ ordinarily decent were hurling epithets instead of 
marshaling logical arguments. The result was an 
unhappy chaos which came near to the ultimate 
frustration of all community of thought, when an 
ill-timed (or was it well-timed?) spy scare broke in 
the préss. All the way from the proposal of the 
May-Johnson bill, to put atomic research behind closed 
doors and give the Army the only key, to the desperate 
appeal of Lewis Mumford (“Gentlemen, You Are 
Mad”) in the Saturday Review of Literature, we 
indulged in poorly-restrained emotional reactions. 
Beyond the heat of the struggle loomed the shadow 
of an imminent “test” of the atom bomb. Hundreds 
of ships and thousands of men were to engage in the 
business of dropping an “improved” atom bomb over 
an atoll in the vast Pacific Ocean. Except for its 
tragic possibilities, the affair looked like nothing so 
niuch as a gang of small boys plotting to explode a 
super-giant firecracker in a small unused lot, telling 
themselves that. of course, none of the neighbors’ 
windows would be smashed, but inwardly feeling a 
little unsure of the outcome. On the surface it did 
seem as though, with the exception of a few scientists, 
Mr. Mumford’s assertion applied to all the rest of us. 
In this land of free discussion things usually look 
worse on the surface than they are. Not all of us were 
mad. There were level heads quietly at work in the 
midst of the controversy. These were the members 
of a board of consultants appointed by the State 
Department. This board, working with Undersecre- 
tary Dean Acheson, consisted of leading scientists and 
industrialists. 
Their Report, released by Undersecretary Acheson 


recently, proposes setting up an international body for 
control of atomic energy. This group would be made 
up of accredited scientists from several nations, and 
would gradually assume control of atomic secrets. 
The experts believe that such an authority would be 
practical because of the discovery of a way to 
“denature” plutonium and Uranium 235. Space 
forbids extended discussion of the Report. Suffice it 
to say that we are convinced that the experts have 
made a good case, and rest it on sound grounds. They 
say, “We believe that this is the firmest basis for 
security; for in the long term there can be no inter- 
national control and no international co-operation 
which does not presuppose an international community 
of knowledge.” 

~ The Acheson Report has cleared the air. Men 
but yesterday involved in heated controversy speak 
again in moderate tones. Major General Leslie R. 
Groves, the chief of the famed “Manhattan project,” 
says of the report that it is “the most constructive 
analysis of the question of international control we 


have seen.” Secretary of State Byrnes calls it “a 


_ paper of unusual importance and a suitable starting 


point for informed public discussion which is one of 
the essential factors in developing sound policy.” 
Six days after the appearance of this report the 
President announced a six-weeks’ postponement of 
the atom-bomb test. The reasons given were that 
many Congressmen who wanted to see the test would 
be unable to leave Washington during the dates 
originally set. We hope and believe that there was 
a better reason than the desire of the “boys” to see 
the show. It is possible that there were some “off 
the record” recommendations made by the Acheson 
board. Certain it is that Senator Huffman is not 
alone in the conviction that displays of military 
prowess are ill-timed in this world struggling to 
achieve a method of peaceful living. We hope with 
the Senator that the postponement will be permanent. 
The problem of the development and use of atomic 
energy is still far from solved. The State Department 
proposals are but a beginning, albeit a sane and hopeful 
beginning. The proposals have to undergo discussion 
and probably amendment by all the governments 
of the United Nations. The real significance of the 
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Acheson Report and its contribution to settling the 
atomic-energy problem will be measured by the degree 
of “informed public discussion” which the American 
people give to it. 

We urge that the text of this report be made a 
Number One item on the study program of every 
church adult class and forum group. 


WELCOME TO BOSTON, CHRISTIAN - 
BRETHREN 


\ FT the March meeting of the directors, Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, the possibility that 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America might meet in Boston, for the December 
Biennial Session, was discussed. Bishop Hartman 
was in the chair, and among the board members 
present were the Rev. Dana M. Greeley, minister of 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, and Mrs. Alice 
Cummins, wife of our Universalist general superin- 
tendent. Mr. Greeley moved and Mrs. Cummins 
seconded the motion to extend a cordial invitation 
to the Federal Council to come to the city of Boston 
in December. The motion was passed unanimously. 
In this action, Mr. Greeley and Mrs. Cummins 
were truly. representative of liberal Christianity. | 
So we say, a hearty welcome to Boston, Christian 
brethren! 


WELL DONE, FEDERAL COUNCIL! 


HE meeting of the Federal Council of Churches in 

Columbus, Ohio, last month was an important 
event for all Protestantism. There was no theological 
tweedledee or tweedledum about that gathering. The 
delegates grappled with the central problems of our 
time. ‘They cut across lines of ancient prejudice and 
vested interest. We earnestly and most prayerfully 
hope that the findings of the conference will become 
the policy and practise of all American churches. This 
includes Universalist churches and all other contem- 
porary Protestant groups also outside of the Council. 

We salute our Christian brethren of the Federal 
Council. Universalists join wholeheartedly with them 
in. their battles against racial segregation and. for 
economic justice. The voice of truth spoke in their 
ringing call to world relief. The spirit of living Chris- 
tianity was audible in the declaration on evangelism. 

It matters not one whit that a few members of 
the Federal Council rule us out because our theological 
definitions disagree with theirs. The vast body of 
Federal Council people are our brothers, and we re- 
joice in their strength, their intelligence, and their 
courage in this hour. 


HOW ABOUT A CO-OP IN YOUR TOWN? 


NE of the news bulletins which comes to us every 

week is that of the national Consumer’s Co-opera- 
tive League. Limitations of space make it impossible to 
use much of the material directly but we profit from 
the background reading it gives to us. Here is a 
great and growing economic force in our land, based 
on the right combination of sound ethics and sound 
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business. From the little local buyers’ club to the 
great producing and wholesale organizations, the 
principle is co-operation for the benefit of the con- 
sumer. We know a large number of people engaged 
in working with or for “co-ops.” They are among 
the very best people whom we know. One such 
friend, an oil engineer, is typical of the breed. . He 
works for an oil-producing co-op rather than a private 
company which would pay him more, because he be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in production and distribution 
co-operatively for use rather than for profit. (= 

The co-op movement makes sense in a world 
struggling to solve the problem of distributing goods 
that people need. We suggest that liberal churchmen 
can do a great deal more toward realizing their 
ideals of brotherhood by getting inside the movement 
and working with and for it, rather than by staying 
outside, passively looking on. 


“CONFESSIONS OF A EUROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL”* 


T Ferry Beach, in the summer of 1943, we met a 
sprightly little man named Franz Schoenberner, 
onetime editor of the Munich satirical paper, 
Simplicissimus, and then an exile from Hitler’s Reich. 
Mr. Schoenberner became well known to many Uni- 
versalists during the course of his lectures before 
our International Affairs group. The house of Mac- 
millan has done us and many more Americans a real 
favor in bringing out Mr. Schoenberner’s autobiog- 
raphy, Confessions of a European Intellectual. The book 
begins with the author's flight from Germany soon 
after Hitler came to power. That flight was made 
imperative by the fact that Simplicissimus had 
opposed the Nazis and lampooned: their leader in re- 
peated cartoons. The story then goes back and 
carries the reader through in easy chronological fashion. 
The importance of this book, in addition to the 
easy, informal, and highly interesting personal nar- 
rative, is in the picture it gives of European intel- 
lectuals between the wars. The “good Europeans” 
were good indeed. They were world citizens in their 
cultural interests. Their tragedy was that they were 
not good enough to bridge the gap between their 
idealism and the desperate needs of postwar Germany. 
Why? The answer Mr. Schoenberner finds partly in 
traditional regimentation and partly in ideology. There 
was the great lie of fascism, “invented by elderly bald- 
headed gentlemen, in order to deceive and enslave 
the young.” There was also the impotence of wisdom 
without ethics or religion. “What the wise men had 
to offer was a cool and bitter wisdom without faith 
or love or hope; it was not humane wisdom and was 
therefore no longer wise; but only a form of either 
pompous or cynical nihilism. . . . It undermined the 
very foundation of all culture, namely, the-always- 
religious belief in the spiritual as against the material, 
in ‘idealism’ as against ‘realism,’ in that which is 
absolute and eternal as against the merely relative 
and temporal values.” 


*By Franz ScHOENBERNER, Macmillan, $2.75. 
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Emerson Hugh Lalone 


HE Universalist National Memorial Church stands 
at the northwest corner of Sixteenth and § Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Sixteenth Street is one of 
the main north and south avenues of the city, and for 
some years it bore the name “Avenue of the Presi- 
dents,” because the center door of the White House is 
exactly on the line of the center of the street. 
line is also the meridian of Washington, from which 
longitude once was reckoned, in competition, it seemed 
to one small boy, with the meridian of Greenwich. 
The Universalist Society in Washington was or- 


ganized in 1868 by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, in obedience to the action 
of the Baltimore Convention of 1867. Co- 
operating there was a strong local group. 
The national side of the project was em- 
phasized in the building of the first church 
edifice, which stood at Thirteenth and L 
Streets, N.W. That church was dedi- 
»eated in 1883. People throughout the 
country: bought bricks for the building. 
For more than fifty years the church 
grew more and more local in its outlook, 
with the Denomination quite willing that 
it should. Soon after 1900 it dispensed 
with denominational aid, and raised its 
own budget. 
_ It was World War I, with all its emo- 
tional upheaval and emphasis upon the 
nation’s capital, that made the new Na- 
tional Church something more than the 
longing of a few people. As Dr. Frank D. 
Adams said, “I do not know how long the 
idea had been germinating but the vision 
of it came almost as soon as the World 


- War ended. At the Detroit convention of 


1921 the movement to build the National 
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_ “That Beautiful Church in Washington” 


Just what is going on, week after week and year after 
year, in the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington? This writer roomed with the minister of 
that church in college. He has kept up the friendship 
through the years. He has been in touch with the 
Washington church ever since he was ordained; and he 
has seen the growth of the idea of a national church 
from the beginning. When, however, he asked himself 
what he knew about the day-by-day activities of the 
church and of the progress that he knows is going on, 
he found that it was very little! “If I know so little,” 
he said to himself, “Mr. Average Universalist out through 
the country knows less. It is time for me to get the 
facts and set them down.” So here is the story of 
your National Church. 


Church had its apparent birth” In the eight years 
that followed, many labored upon the project: Dr. 
John Smith Lowe as general superintendent; Dr. 
Roger F. Etz as executive secretary and as superin- 
tendent; also Victor A. Friend as chairman of the 
Building. Block Committee; A. Ingham Bicknell as 


This treasurer; Charles R. Hutchinson, on the Building 


Committee; Clarence E. Rice and Frederic W. Perkins 

as ministers of the church; John Murray Atwood and 

Frank D. Adams as presidents of the denomination; 

and Louis Annin Ames, Judge Robert Hill and others 
as trustees. . 

The entire company of the laymen’s 


PEE EC Tp EE em banquet in Detroit. took fire when Louis 


Annin Ames launched the project, and 
there were unforgettable scenes when in 
broken voices men pledged money in mem- 
ory of sons and brothers. who had died in 
the war. But there was hard sledding 
when it came to raising the $500,000 re- 
quired. The Congregationalists, who were 
trying to build a national church, had to 
abandon the project, although they had 
the prestige of a President in attendance 
upon their services. 

Though we had sincere people who 
thought the project foolish, our general 
board forced it through, borrowing heavily 
of its own funds to complete the building. 
Today the church has an endowment of 
$130,000 and a budget of $19,000. The 
amount never raised to ‘complete the build- 
ing was about $100,000. In the seven 
years that Dr. Brooks has been in Wash- 
ington $10,000 has come in toward ‘the 
building fund, which has been sent to the 
Universalist Church of America. 
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The Church of Today 


The church of today is the well-organized, highly- 
respected beehive of a church that one might expect 
of an organization led by Seth R. Brooks. Every 
church te which he has ministered, Little Falls, Mal- 
den, and Washington, has moved ahead. 

As this is written, Dr. Brooks is in Boston to con- 
duct Harvard Chapel services and preach at the King’s 
Chapel noonday services for a week. Attendance 
records for the King’s Chapel services were high, on 
Thursday, March 21, with an influx of Malden people 
who do not forget their old pastor. So it is in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Brooks makes the church known by 
preaching at schools and colleges, and at special serv- 
ices in many churches and synagogues. He was the 
first Christian ever to be welcomed into one of the 
Orthodox Hebrew Congregations. Catholics and Prot- 
estants and Jews in Washington meet in the Committee 
on Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital, and Dr. 
Brooks has been elected chairman of this organization. 

Time was when the Universalist church was outside 
organized Protestantism. But since Dr. Perkins’ time 
the National Church has been a member of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches and of the Washington 
Council of Church Women. Dr. Brooks is a director 
of the Federation, chairman of its Radio Committee 
and of its Committee on Layman’s Award. 

In Washington, colored and white people have 
separate churches and schools. There is, however, an 
“Interfellowship Group” which is interfaith and inter- 
racial, and Dr. Brooks is active in this group. Dr. 
Brooks is, as Dr. Perkins was, a. member of Theta 
Sigma, a small group of clergymen including both 
Methodist and Episcopal bishops, and he is also a 
member of the Interfaith Club which now meets in the 
Universalist Church. 

The people who said that if we succeeded in build- 
ing a National Church it would be simply an empty 
mausoleum were mistaken. Perkins gave to the 
church outstanding service, and made it known for 
thoughtful,.constructive preaching. Brooks has made 
it a center of community service, and truly a working 
church. 

For one thing, the present board believes, as Dr. 
Brooks does, that the church building should be used. 
For two winters the lectures of the Audubon Society 
have been held in Perkins Hall, with an attendance 
each time of from 450 to 500 nature lovers. The Cercle 
Frangais, with an average attendance of forty, meets 
in the Romaine-Van Schaick Room twice a month. 
During the war many a distinguished French aviator 
attended these meetings. The Square Dance group, 
numbermg one hundred, and the Pilgrim Pastors’ 
Union, Congregational, hold all their meetings at this 
hospitable and convenient center. 

Between “over organization,” which makes tired 
members of some churches sorry that they ever joined, 
and “under organization,” which forces a minister to 
do everything or not have it done, there is a happy 
mean. Washington seems to have achieved this. 
There are three members of the Universalist Church of 
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America on the Board of Management of the Wash- 
ington church, and twelve local members. This board 
appoints committees on finance, music, building and 
grounds, denominational affairs, social welfare and 
other phases of the work. The committees really func- 
tion. Dr. Brooks is the executive head, of course, not 
just a sacred image set up for Sunday worship. 

Both he and his assistant, Hope Dixon, like to drive 
hard and fast. Both put in long hours in the church. 
Dr. John van Schaick, minister emeritus, to whom we 
have put many questions, says that the reason that 
they can handle so many matters is that “both have 
executive ability and that both deal with things as they 
come along instead of letting them pile up.” “Brooks 
will use anybody,” said Dr. John to the writer, “but 
he is determined to succeed. I am not an outsider. I 
am regarded as a member of the staff. It is a pleasure 
to work with a man who thinks so little about who is 
to carry the ball and so much about putting it over the 
goal line.” 

“Brooks,” Dr. John added, “among other things is 
a member of the Budget Committee of the Community 
Chest, a Director of the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion, a member of the General Commission on Army 
and Navy Chaplains, and an adviser of the Finance 
Committee of the Federation of Churches. All these 
are positions of power in Washington, and also positions 
of influence for the church. Brooks could not possibly 
carry such a load in addition to his preaching and eall- 
ing, which he never neglects, if he were not a master 
executive and a man of rugged strength. I used to 
think he would kill himself but now I am more inclined 
to think he will kill anyone who trys to follow him 
around.” 

From many other sources, and from personal ex- 
perience in sitting with her on the Board of Trustees 
and the Central Planning Council, we know that Mrs. 
Brooks, with her poise and charm, wide denominational 
contacts, and fine spirit, is also a great asset to the 
church. 

One thing which saves the day for the minister of 
the National Memorial Church is the fact that the aux- 
ilary organizations stand on their own feet and run 
their own affairs. The Association of Universalist 
Women, the Red Cross Unit, the Mary Campbell Rice 
Circle, made up of business women who have to meet 
evenings, the Ecclesia, made up of young women (to 
which Dr. and Mrs. Brooks have given special atten- 
tion as it was getting under way), the Optimist Club, 
a literary association dating from 1873, the Sunday 
Night Open House Group, the Adult Class, which 
meets Sunday morning, and the Choir and Sunday 
School—all have initiative of their own. “Some,” Dr. 
Brooks says, “of course are stronger than others, and 
some have to be helped more than others, but leaders 
in all of them are encouraged, not suppressed.” 

The choir of the church not only furnishes inspiring 
music for the regular services but now and then puts 
on Sunday afternoon musicales and teas, and recently 
even got up a parish dinner to raise money for a much- 
needed extra piano. 
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., The dignified and beautiful service of the church on 
Sunday, with its choir of twenty voices, is helped tre- 
mendously by the work of Jerome Graham at the 
splendid memorial organ and the work of Felix Fond- 
ray, choirmaster. Fondray has a country place, and 
now and then brings in masses of flowers for the 
church, or chickens for a choir supper. 

The attendance at the Adult Class is from thirty to 
forty-five, with Dr. Ballou, Dr. Van Schaick, Dr. 
Brooks or an important outside speaker giving an 
address. The attendance at the eleven-o’clock church 
service is from 150 at an occasional low mark to 550 at 
Easter. Nor is Easter the only large congregation. 

__ Of no one phase of the work of the National Church 
are the people more proud than of the clothing and 
food contributed to relief and of the garments and war 
supplies made by the sewing group, under the leader- 
ship of the Red Cross Unit, and especially of Mrs. Rose 
Erdman. Bundles, bales, and boxes go out weekly for 
stricken Europe and China, for the Red Cross head- 
quarters, for the Good Will Industries, or for the local 
‘work of the Federation of Churches. When Dr. Brooks 
makes an appeal for canned goods, he gets canned 
goods, from the parish people and to a surprising de- 
gree from folks outside. 

Finally, we have been interested to ask whether 
the idea of a National Church did or did not kill local 
initiative, and whether local pride and independence 
did not resent what the national body did or failed to 
do? The answer is that inevitably there is misunder- 
standing, now and then. Some people in Washington 
may say, “No program for a General Assembly ever 


includes the minister of the National Church,” and 
some people away from Washington may say, “Have 
we got to subsidize that Washington movement for all 
time?” : 
What the leaders in Washington say at such times 
is, “We would not have a church at all if that national 
board back in 1928 had not dared to start building with 
$150,000 lacking in the buildmg fund.” And what 
those in Boston who know say is, “The church in 
Washington has steadily reduced the amount it draws 
from the national body, so that now it is $2,000 a year 
instead of $5,000 or $6,000; and this year the Wash- 
ington people have a $2,000 item in their budget for 
repairs on the church.” 

Of one thing we are well qualified to write in this 
matter. We know that the opposition to the church, 
between 1921 and 1929, when the cornerstone was 
laid, has died away. In place of opposition there is 
pride throughout the denomination that we have such 
a beautiful and useful church in Washington. There 
are isolated Universalists who have joined as non-resi- 
dent members, as did the writer, some years ago. There 
are endowments, both promised and in being. We can 
be justifiably proud of what Universalists at Detroit 
planned a quarter of a century ago, and what all of us 
since have executed. 

Something indescribable but most enriching hap- 
pens in the souls of men and women who are fortunate 
enough to visit the church and sit quietly in the place 
dedicated to worship. 

. The church, then, needs no interpreter. 
for itself. 


It speaks 


The Windows of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church 


Seth R. Brooks and John van Schaick, Jr. 


O one has summed up better the impression made 
vi Vby the windows in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church than Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. He 
‘wrote: “They consitute one of the chief glories of the 
church. They are not picture windows but mosaics 
of rich color, deep blue and red and green shot through 
with glints of gold and amber. In bright sunlight they 
glow like jewels; in the gathering dusk, their sombre 
depths are of noble beauty. . . . By more than one 
traveled visitor to the church, they have been likened 
in their general design and feeling to the best type 
of window in the famous churches abroad.” 
There are four distinct groups and a rose window. 
The three Chancel Windows, in the most prominent 
position of all, symbolize the central doctrine of the 
Universalist Church as set down in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians: “Now abideth, faith, 
hope, love, and the greatest of these is love.” 
On the left is Faith, symbolized by the traditional 
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sword and the Latin motto, “Spiritus Invictus,” Un- 
conquerable Spirit. On the right is Hope with its 
anchor, and in the center, rising above the others 
and commanding both chancel and church, is the 
window which holds up the chalice of Love. 
Taken together these windows seem to echo the words 
of the Universalist Statement of Faith, “We avow 
our faith in God as Eternal and all-conquering love.” 

The Clerestory or Main Windows, on each side of 
the church, represent the life of Jesus. Beginning on 
the north or right side as one faces the chancel, the 
window nearest the chancel represents The Nativity. 
It shows the Star of Bethlehem and the gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh brought by the Three Wise Men. 
In order, next, as one goes along the north side toward 
the rear and back along the south side of the church 
are the following: 

The Boyhood of Jesus, in which the symbols used 
are tools of the carpenter’s shop to emphasize how 
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close the master was to the humble toilers of earth. 

The Temptation, representing a pinnacle of the 
temple and carrying the inscription, “Cast Thyself 
Down.” 

His Teaching. This suggests the Sermon on the 
Mount, and bears the immortal words, “Blessed Are 
the Pure in Heart.” 

_ The Good Physician. The olive branch and circle, 
ancient symbols of health and wholeness, stand for 
the ministry of healing. 

The Triumphal Entry. The palm branches and 
a city gate speak eloquently of one of the great days 
in the Master’s life. 

The Condemnation. Here the letters INRI are the 
initials of Pilate’s ironical inscription, “Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews,” and the Crown of Thorns 
brings back one of the blackest pages of history. 

The Crucifizion. Three crosses on a hilltop, “Stark 
against the Sky,” hold up before the worshipers a 
Godlike love that still “is lowering o’er the wrecks of 
time.” 

The Resurrection Window, using the fabled 
Phoenix which rose unharmed from the devouring 
flames, affirms the reality of life that death can 
not destroy. 

The Baptistry Windows. Ancient symbols again 
are used to suggest both baptism and children. Above 
in the small circular window we see water dripping 
from a shell. In the left-hand window below, the 
Christmas Rose symbolizes the Babe of Bethlehem. 
In the window on the right, the triple daisy, symbol 
of Childish Innocence, completes the message. This 
baptistry is a memorial to the Universalist pastor 
who inaugurated Children’s Sunday. 

The Lower Windows. Six lower windows, studied 
easily from the side aisles, portray the history of Chris- 


In Defense of the Ivory 


George Lawrence Parker 


N this enlistment none of us will be in bad company. 

The defenders of the ivory tower present, on the 
whole, humanity’s noblest and longest list of names; 
and the glory of that list is that its Hall of Fame is 
close by the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Around 
the tower the seeds of democracy are sown, in rich com- 
mingling of those known and unknown. When the 
private life has been attacked for no other reason 
than that it is private, the voice of longing and pro- 
test has risen to form the best of our poetry, and to 
speak our lost realities. 

“Oh, that I had the wings of a dove; then would 
I fly away and be at- rest,” might have been written 
today as an assertion of the soul’s inalienable rights, 
an assertion all the more justifiable when apparently 
impossible. The Forest of Arden, with “no enemy 
but winter and rough weather,” sounds as much com- 
mon sense as wishful thinking, even though we know 
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tianity. In the same order as was followed with the 
clerestory windows we have: 

Judaism, the mother religion, represented by the 
seven-branched candlestick. 

Pentecost, where the descent of the Holy Spirit 
and the beginnings of the church are symbolized by 
the dove. : 

The Apostolic Age. Seen here is the oldest of Chris- 
tian symbols, the fish. The Greek word for fish, 
“Tchthys,” gives us the initials of “Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Savior.” 

The Reformation Window depicts the open Bible 
and suggests the Protestant contribution of individual 
interpretation. 

The Liberal Emphasis. A symbol new in ecclesi- 
astical design, a ship faring forth for discovery, perhaps 
the brig Hand-in-Hand, bringing John Murray, the 
founder of the Universalist church, to America, sug- 
gests the freedom through which alone advance is 
possible. 

The Ultimate Victory. A representation of the 
globe, with a cross superimposed, emphasizes what 
toil and sacrifice can do to achieve “the final harmony 
of all souls with God.” 

The Rose Window. High up on the east wall above 
the gallery is a large round window which to some 
is a great wheel with spokes reaching in every 
direction and with exquisite paneling and tracery. 
It shows the many directions in which the church 
of God must move. To others, as the window sparkles 
and glows in the morning sun, it is a rose that testifies 
to “the beauty of holiness.” 

Thus, to add to the teaching and preaching power 
of the great building, these windows have been placed. 
All are memorials to Universalists who labored that 
successive generations might enter into their labors. 


Tower 


that, like the Duke, we cannot live there permanently. 
The Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews is quite up to 
date in describing some ivory-tower defenders, “These 
all confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth: for they declared plainly that they seek 
a better country.” 

This sounds not unlike our democratic longings 
of today; a short preface to Clarence K. Streit’s 
“Union Now”; a brief blueprint of The City of Man 
as outlined by the late William Allan Neilson, president 
emeritus of Smith College, and his committee: ‘Yes, 
beyond the black age we raise the flag of God’s King- 
dom on earth. A new trail must be blazed. It must 
run to its ultimate end. This country is now more 
than a structure of ground and water, of mountains 
and plains. “It is and must be the shrine of whatever 
is human, the ark of life.” 

Nor is it so far away from J. Middleton Murry’s 
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plea: “Fhe simplest man is pre-eminently capable 
of what I’ commonly call the spiritual experience of 
democracy. Unless itis based upon that spiritual 
experience, and incessantly revivified by it, democracy 
_ 1s only a piece of political machinery for grinding out 
ignorance and selfishness and tyranny and destruction.” 
And all of this is not far away from the famous para- 
dox, “In the world but not of the world,” a biting 
description. of everyone of us. . 

There’s just something about the ivory-tower 
busmess that will not. leave us alone. There’s no use 
calling it escapism or “isolationism,” for it grips the 
citizen of Main Street and the garage mechanic as 
truly as it seizes the poets and their kindred. The 
long line of defenders of the tower may be ticked 
off, from Homer down through John Bunyan _ to 
Emily Dickinson and Robert Frost; but the tally 
would include hosts of those who would not even 
know what we mean by “the ivory tower” and yet 
who incessantly long for it. 

To almost all, the fact is sometimes. clear that 
“majestic out of the dust we came, and abject from 
the stars.” Our inventions and our speed-up devices 
have not yet quite drowned out the infinite birth-cry 
of our souls. Chesterton knew quite a good deal 
about it when he wrote, long before today: 


For men are homesick in their homes 

And. strangers under the sun: ; 

And they lay their heads in a foreign land 
Whenever the day is done. 

But home at last in the evening, 

Home shall all men come, 

To a fairer place then Eden 

And a taller town than Rome. 


All of it sounds uncommonly and almost uncannily 
like the promise, “In my father’s house are many 
mansions: I go to prepare a place for you.” 

At all events, the traveling companionship along 
the path to the ivory tower is about the best the world 
has ever known. Its signboards are, and indeed for a 
long time have been, repainted not only by the poets 
but by the scientists, most of whom would agree now 
with Matthew Arnold: 


Man hath all that nature hath, but more, 
2 a And in that more lie all his hopes of Good. 


- The defenders have a very practical aspect of the 
matter on their side. Millions of us have almost 
literally no place to go except to the ivory tower. 
Twice in twenty-five years we have been summoned 
to surrender not only privacy but almost personality 
itself. And we have answered that call as well as we 
could. We have patriotically placed a moratorium 
on all that we thought life meant for us, and have 
made no very loud complaint. Once before, as now, 
there have been hosts of us who, in spite of all our 
willingness, have had to realize that, outside of a few 
patriotic chores, we could do nothing and counted for 
nothing... We have been, through no choice of our 
own, spectators while twice the world has burned 
__-with fire. .This is an experience as stinging and piercing 
'. as if we had fought in the trenches or had soared over 
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Kurope in a bombing plane. .The word for this 
predicament of ours is not inactivity, but mental and 
spiritual unemployment, the deadliest of all occupa- 
tions. 

Are we to blame, then, if it dawns at last upon 
us that to defend the ivory tower may be not only 
the one thing left for us to do but rather the one job 
worth doing at all, or by anyone? If the outposts of 
culture and civilization, “All the best that has been 
thought and done in the world,” are in danger, and 
if the ivory tower has been forgotten by everybody 
else, who except its defenders are the real hope of 
humanity? It is a literary critic who has said that 
the fate of the world may actually depend on our 
learning how to take thirty minutes a day for personal 
meditation, aloneness and prayer. I seem to have 
heard something like that in Sunday School and 
church. I seem to get a whiff of the ‘same idea from 
Professor Whitehead, when he says, “A man’s religion 
is what he does with his aloneness.” 

All of this is ivory-tower business... Without it, 
we can scarcely see how humanity could have become 
human; and losing it, we may lose our chance of con- 
tinuing to be human. While we say that it is the 
only thing left to us to do, our wiser way would be 
to cast aside all apology and to declare strenuously 
that it is a defense plan above and beyond all that 
Congress may vote or devise. 

Somehow, the lights might not have gone out over 
Europe, as Sir Edward Grey said, had not the ivory 
tower been left without defenders. If the ivory 
tower is not our real deferise, what ‘is? — 

But the ivory tower is not scientific? 
mercially profitable? Not Military? Not B; 
Not Rotary? Not citizenship? _ = ee . 

At once we freely grant that it is not military; 
and few would claim that it is. Even noble militarists 
are fair enough to agree to that. And it was General 
Pershing himself who is reported to have said to a 
preacher, ‘Your business is to make my business 
impossible.” cP, 

Yet it is another thing to say that the ivory-tower 
business is not scientific or commercial, or Boy 
Scout, or Rotary, or citizenship. For when and 
if the ivory tower falls, all of these fall with it. They 
lean on the ivory tower for support, and get that 
support, most generally, by assuming that they are 
at least nephews and nieces of the tower. 

Our religion and our poetry and the idealism of 
every sort that makes us human may be “what we 
do with our aloneness.” But these things’ are also 
“what we do with our togetherness.” Goodness is 
good togetherness. Badness is bad’ togetherness: To 
be literally and continually either bad or good, all 
by ourselves, is practically impossible: It ends in 
insanity. The whole moral basis is far more a social 
matter than a private matter. To defend the ivory 
tower is not to defend a mere personal luxury of the 
individual life. We defend the tower, not for its 
own sake nor for our own sake, but because it is the 
key post of the social campaign for our race. It is 
the strategic point in our togetherness, a togetherness 
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Not com- 
yy Scout? 


without which “we shall certainly perish separately.” 
This now appears to be as true of all humanity as 
it was once of a few American founders of democracy. 


Some say we are now defending democracy; and 
the truth of this is plain enough. And yet, if there 
is to be no ivory tower, shall we have anything worth 
while after democracy is defended and saved? Shall 
we then be any better off than our democratic animal 
kindred, “who nourish a blind life within the brain?” 

The genuine ivory-tower business does seem to 
be our main business after all! Many warn us that 
we must not retreat into it. In general, our answer 
is that we are not retreating into it but marching 
forward toward it, deliberately; we are on the real 
war path. We seek the tower, no longer as a fortress 
for self-protection or as a green spot for self-satisfaction. 
Our search for it is for the sake of reality itself. The 
deceits of the last twenty years have not made com- 
munists of us or decreased our patriotism; not even 
quite disillusioned us. They have only made us more 
certain that the ivory tower, like some old Egyptian 
tomb, holds the seeds of wheat that remain permanent- 
ly alive. 

There may have been a time when, in the newborn 
chaos, the defense of the tower was forced on us, to 
occupy the leisure time created by the sad chaos. 
“Wartime reading” almost became a popular slogan! 
It is that no longer! The defenders do not need such 
reading for diversion, except by their own choice. We 
should get rid once and for all of the idea that 
“reading” is the chief content of the ivory tower. The 
campaign is not a book campaign, scarcely even an 
educational or cultural campaign, unless we make 
those terms inclusive of the whole of life. Apology 
and partial excuses and explanations are not in order 
now. The ivory-tower defenders are in the thick 
of a vital war. Leisure programs are not in the 
picture. Something nameless is in the ivory tower; 
all men long for it; and whatever it is, its defense 
is our chief business! 


A burning bush once attracted a curious woodland 
walker, and he wondered why the bush was not 
consumed. Then a voice from the fire said, “Go ye, 
and tell Pharaoh to let my people go.” This wood- 
land walker was, at the moment, an ivory-tower man; 
but also a social-security man. 


Humanity, now in the flames, is not consumed. 
Out of our fire comes the word of rescue and social 
regeneration. The ivory-tower people are not en- 
joying personal luxury or mere private release. 

Not if they are like one of their number, William 
Blake, England’s poet of a hundred years ago: 

‘ 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! Q clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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Brave Little Holland 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


N all the long record of noble resistance of oppression 

there has been no story more thrilling than the story 
of Hofland. For three hundred years the Dutch 
fought for liberty against Spain, even cutting the dikes 
to drown out the oppressor. 

In World War Number Two Holland, as so many 
times in the past, has been in the path of the mightiest 
armies. In the last eight months before. V-E Day, 
when the southern provinces of the Dutch were libe- 
rated, north and south Holland and Utrecht were a 
fortress held by the Nazis, where, it is said by an in- 
vestigator for the National Geographic Magazine, 
“Women traded diamond rings for milk for their babies. 
Humans ate grass like cattle.” Earlier, up to a million 
of the Dutch men had been seized and taken away by 
the Germans for forced labor. Two hundred thousand 
faced firing squads, of whom one hundred ten thou- 
sand were Jews. 

Two rich farming districts of the Netherlands have 
been flooded with sea water. One north of Amsterdam, 
comprising over 50,000 acres, has been wantonly ruined 
for the time, at least, by the Germans, who cut the 
dikes and released the water of the Zuider Zee. Millions 
of tons of potatoes and grain were lost and houses and 
barns were ruined. 

The Allies had to flood Walcheren Island in order 
to capture the German batteries which blocked en- 
trance to Antwerp, already in allied hands. This sacri- 
fice the Dutch agreed to gladly, as part of the price 
of liberty. 

Throughout the war the Dutch churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, orthodox and liberal, have stood to- 
gether in a resistance less widely known but as noble 
as that of the noblest churches of Norway or Den- 
mark, 

Now Holland is at work. “Holland Rises from War 
and Water” is the title of the article in the February, 
1946, article in the Geographic. But Holland needs 
help. The gray pallor is still on the faces of little 
children. Many have only nondescript clothing and 
some face biting winter winds in clothing that is piti- 
fully inadequate. ; 

Our churches are rushing boxes of blankets and 
wearing apparel of all kinds to the relief ships. Some, 
like the Universalist National Memorial Church, are 
setting the pace and making a magnificent record. 
But your Committee needs money to finance opera- 
tions on a larger and larger scale. Every dollar will 
count. It is a short-term, high-pressure need. When 
it is over, those who have helped will have a story 
for their annals that will make them proud that they 


and their church moved fast when the great oppor- 
tunity came. 
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The First Universalist Church 
of Providence Celebrates One- 
Hundred-Twenty-Five Years 


of Service 


Sarah W. Henderson 


_. The First Universalist Church of Providence celebrated its 125th 
anniversary April 7-10. On Sunday, the 7th, Dr. William Couden, 
minister emeritus, preached the anniversary sermon, with the Rev. 
Henry Schooley of the Church of the Mediator and the Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, minister of the First Church, assisting in the regular morning 
worship service. The Church of the Mediator congregation, also of 
Providence, attended this service, at which there was special music. 


EDNESDAY evening, April 10, the actual date 

of the organization of the First Universalist 
Society, Providence, Rhode Island, in 1821, the an- 
niversary banquet and “family night” was held at 
the church, with Fred B. Perkins, president of the 
Society, as toastmaster. Greetings were brought by 
the Rey. Arthur Wilson, pastor of the Beneficient 
Congregational Church, on behalf of the Rhode Island 
Council of Churches, and by Mr. Schooley, state 
superintendent of churches for the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention. Dr. Couden and Mr. Frazier 
also spoke. 

Mr. Perkins then presented Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent of the Universalist Church of 
America. Dr. Cummins said in part: 

“The religious imperative of this century is a moral 
and spiritual movement binding men together and 
causing them willingly to devote themselves to such 
obviously essential tasks as the relief of suffering, 
the rebuilding of what war has destroyed, and the 
establishment of moral principles for world govern- 
ment. About these things there can be no basic 
differences. Hungry people have to be fed. That 
which has been destroyed must be rebuilt. And, if 
we are to have “one world,” there must be agreement 
upon common standards of justice, law, and social 
morality. What can be more important than the 
works of justice, mercy and love? Why not make 
these central, instead of petty and unmoral distinctions 
between Christians themselves and between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians? Let men come to under- 
* stand one another. Let each one in his own way ex- 
press his faith; but let all work together for peace, for 
justice, and for a community of being. The time will 
then come when that which they have done together, 
their need of each other, their sense of companionship 
in great causes, will be more important than all that 
which has served to divide them.” 

As early as 1785, records show, there were pro- 
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John Murray 
having preached in Newport and Providence several 


fessed Universalists in Providence, 
times during the years from 1772-1775. In the years 
following the Revolution, those who had adopted the 
new doctrine continued to meet for services whenever 
they could “obtain preachers of like precious faith.” 

A letter dated November 27, 1785, and addressed 
to the Independent Church of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, says, In part: “A small number of us in this 
Town have agreed to distinguish ourselves for the 
present by the name of the ‘Providence Universalists’ 
... Blessed be God, the Happy Constitution of the 
State of Rhode Island Plantations affords us that 
liberty of Conscience which we wish was as universal 
as the religion we profess.” 

April 10, 1821, a small group met at the old Court 
House and formally organized the Society. A com- 
mittee of three laymen was appointed at that first 
meeting to draft a charter, which was granted at the 
October session of the State Legislature. This charter 
has been called one of the most significant documents 
in the files of the State. Section 2 of this charter 
states: 

“That no subscription to any creed, article of faith 
or covenant, shall ever be required of others by those 
who may meet for public worship in said house, when 
erected; each individual having free and perfect liberty 
to give that meaning to the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, which shall best accord with his 
or her understanding of the same.” 

In the historical address delivered at the Centen- 
nial celebration, the Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley said 
of the charter: “It is a monument to the constructive 
radicalism of the early Universalist people of Rhode 
Island. They believed in freedom of opinion for the 
pew as for the pulpit and they took the most direct 
means to insure that end. ... A search of the files of 
the State and Historical Library has failed to reveal 
any other charter of that period that so clearly and 
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emphatically expresses the traditional Rhode Island 
ideal of religious liberty.” 

The first Universalist church building was erected 
at the corner of Westminster and Union Streets (now 
almost the center of the shopping district) , the corner- 
stone being laid June 3, 1822, and service of dedication 
held November 20 of that year. May 23, 1825, this 
building was destroyed by fire. It was unanimously 
voted to build a new house of worship on the same 
site, and the second church was dedicated the 29th 
of December of that same year. The fiftieth anniver- 
sary was observed in this building, which shortly before 
had been sold, with the site, for more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

July 18, 1871, the cornerstone of the third church 
was laid, and the dedication service held November 
20, 1872. Here the one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth an- 
niversary has just been celebrated. 

The first minister was called by the Society in 
1821, and in 1823 the church was organized and a 
Compact adopted. It is interesting to note that the 
original bylaws read: “Article 10. Any female, being 
a pew holder in the Universalist Chapel, may be 
admitted a member of this Society, & enjoy all the 
privileges thereof.” 

The Sunday School, the third in the denomination, 
was organized in 1825; and the Ladies’ Humane 
Society, one of the oldest of women’s church societies, 
was formed in 1832, “to extend the hand of relief to 
suffering humanity.” 

Two changes in recent years have been made in 
these organizations. After a trial period, the four 
women’s societies of the church became affiliated, in 
1942, in the Women’s Association. 

In 1938, a Religious Education Committee was 
formed, with two members appointed annually by the 
Board of Trustees: of the Society and three members 
elected by the Church. The old Sunday School, with 
its “opening exercises,” passed out of existence, and 
pupils in the new Church School, following the plan of 
unified worship, attend part of the regular Sunday 
morning service, having their class period during the 
rest of the hour. 

In addition to the Religious Education Committee, 
which holds bimonthly open meetings for study and 
discussion, two other committees have been formed 
within the past two years: The Christian World 
Affairs Committee, which has as one of its duties 
the distribution of both denominational and _ inter- 
denominational literature; and the Christian Social 
Action Committee, following the pattern set by the 
Universalist Church of America. 

The 125 Club is a new organization, with two 
functions: It promotes church attendance, and provides 
social occasions for those of all ages in the parish— 
the only group in the church which includes both 
old and young. Another new group is that of the 
Campfire Girls, who recently won first prize in a radio 
contest. Due in part to the efforts of the 125 Club, 
church attendance for the. current year is twelve per 
cent better than last year. . 

This improvement is also due in part to the un- 
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tiring efforts of the Rev. Douglas Frazier, and his 
consecration to the work of the Church has much to 
do with the present happy outlook of the First Church. 
In 1871, the historian for the fiftieth anniversary wrote 
of one of the first ministers of the church: 

“He entered upon his labors in the full vigor of 
early manhood, bringing to his work a valuable ex- 
perience acquired in other portions of the great vine- 
yard, a well stored mind, pulpit gifts of a high order, 
marked social qualifications, thorough acquaintance 
with the Scriptures combined with skillful argumen- 
tative powers, an ardent zeal and a deeply devotional 
nature.” 

History has a habit of repeating itself. 


Helpful Emma 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS story might be called “A Right and a Wrong 
way,” because that is the moral—at the very 
beginning. So now you know. 

Her name was Emma—a good, if not exactly a 
pretty name. Emma was seven and really very like her 
name. She was a helpful child. She had a little brother 
called Albert Edward. He was five. 

Emma was named after a Great-Aunt, who never 
showed whether she was pleased or not by being so 
honored. She gave Emma a small book, which she 
herself had been given when she was a little girl. It 
was called “Jessica’s First Prayer.” Emma thanked 
her politely, but never read the book. It seemed dull 
and had no pictures. 

Emma was hardly ever naughty. The woman who 
came “to sit” in the evenings when Mother was out 
said she was “unnatural.” The sitter said she liked “a 
touch of something or other” in children. 

Emma was tidy and neat. 

Emma was obedient and had no temper. 

Emma was very agreeable about taking care of 
Albert Edward. : 

Albert Edward, however, had a temper. He was 
often cross. He was often obstinate. He was often 
self-willed. The sitter said, “He’s a proper boy, bless 
him!” 

Emma was always busying herself about Albert 
Edward. She would say: “You mustn’t.” “Don’t.” 
“That’s very naughty.” 

Albert Edward would say: “I shall.’ “I will.” “TI 
won't.” He hated being bossed by Emma. He often 
did things on purpose to annoy her. 

Helpful Emma went on being helpful, although she 
was often surprised at the way Albert Edward 
behaved. 

Then came the very exciting day when Albert Ed- | 
ward discovered he could dress himself, No longer 
would he put up with Emma’s busy fingers. Very 
slowly, very clumsily, he struggled with his little 
clothes. Goodness, what a job it was! He got the 
legs and arms all muddled up. And while he--was 
struggling, in came helpful Emma. . 


“Why, Albert Edward!” she said. “Here! Let me 
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God Makes the Spring: 


Man Must Make the Garden 


Flint M. Bissell 


S this goes to press Spring is due in this part of the 
A world. Whether it will be the early Spring we all 
always hope for, a late Spring when “Winter, lingering, 
chills the lap of May,” or a middle-of-the-road Spring, 
two things are certain—Spring will come, and it will 
come more-or less “by jerks.’ There will be warm, 
sunny days when the south winds caress the land and 
buds swell, and crocuses poke their heads up and we 
take off storm windows, let furnace fires out, and shed 
winter flannels—if any—only to wake up some morn- 
ing to see the ground white with snow and the air 
full of the same, while the north wind chills our mar- 
row and we read that the peach crop is ruined, and 
envy the fortunate ones who are in Florida. A few 

days later we are pitying them because they are not 
here to witness the miracle of Spring—which is with 
us again—temporarily again—for after another few 
days of delight comes another relapse into the grip of 
the frost king and worries lest the fruit buds be nipped. 

But Spring always comes; because the forces behind 
the Spring are the unbeatable forces. Cold waves, 
variable winds, high and low pressure areas, atmos- 
pheric disturbances, break in on the season’s progress, 
set Spring back, interrupt its march. We get weary 
and discouraged waiting for it. But Spring always 
arrives. Because the invisible, inscrutable, persistent 
force$ which rule the seasons are the great, and 
man’s folly and selfishness defeat his high hopes and 


do it. You can’t do it yourself.” 

“T can! I can!” cried Albert Edward, still struggling. 

“You can’t,” said helpful Emma, seizing him. 

Albert Edward kicked and screamed. Emma. held 
on firmly. Albert Edward cried: “I want to do it 
myself. Ido. Ido. Get out. Get out.” And he was 
so angry that he kicked out and tore his little garment 
trom: top to~bottom. 
“There now!” said Emma. 
“done.” 
“TI don’t care,” yelled Albert Edward. “I want to 
dress myself.” And he yelled louder and. louder; and 

_ then in came Mother. 

“What is all this terrible noise?” asked Mother. 

“Tt’s Albert Edward,” said Emma. “Just look what 
he’s done. He thinks he can dress himself.” 

“Get out! Get out, you Emma!” yelled Albert 
Edward. He was beside himself with rage. “She bosses 
me. She’s always bossing me,” he screamed. 

“You go out now, Emma dear,” said Mother. _ 

Emma went out obediently; and Mother waited 
while Albert Edward dressed himself. He took three- 
_ quarters of an hour; but Mother waited. 

“Jean do it, can’t I?” he said to Mother. 


bof” 


“Now see what you’ve 
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resistless forces. 


The wind may box the compass 
twice a day, but there is a wind of destiny which sets 
always in the right direction; sunshine will be blotted 
out by clouds, fair weather give way to storm, but 
somewhere beneath the surface of things, the needle 
always points to “Fair and Warmer.” 

The inevitablity of Spring ought to make opus 


of us all. For the same inscrutable Providence, which 
rules the seasons and unfailingly brings the Spring, 
rules as truly the whole of life, and promises that 
“good shall fall, at last, far off, at last for all.” 

The “March of Time” is not a triumphal procession; 
progress has many setbacks, civilizations rise and fall, 
good intentions again and again, peace is invaded by 
war, prosperity interrupted by depression, Golden 


(Continued on page 192) 


“Yes, darling,” said Mother. “But you must learn 
how to manage your temper as well as your clothes.” 

Albert Edward smiled and said: “Sure, I will.” 
Mother kissed him. It was hard to resist Albert 
Edward when he smiled and said, “Sure, I will.” Then 
Mother went to find Emma. 

Emma was putting her dolls in order; and she 
was saying to a large pink doll: “There, Elfrida! Be 
a good girl, and don’t be like naughty Uncle Albert 
Edward.” 

“Emma,” said Mother, 
Edward so, there’s a darling.” 

“But Mother,” said Emma. 
him. He’s so naughty. I was only helping him.” 

Mother sighed. “I know you were, dear,’ she 
said. ‘But won’t you try to remember there are two 
ways of helping—a right way and a wrong way.” 

Emma looked very hurt. 

“You’re so clever,” said Mother. “Think about 
it; and I’m sure you will see what I mean.” 

But Emma pursed up her lips and put Elfrida 
into bed again. It was very easy to see that Emma 
felt Mother hopelessly taken in by. Albert. Edward. 
But, of course, Mother wasn’t. 


“do try not to upset Albert 


“T wasn’t upsetting 
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FERRY BEACH, MAINE 
Youth Institute, Saturday, June 29, to Saturday, July 6 


DEAN—Rev. William E. Gardner, Bangor, Maine 
FACULTY AND COURSES: : 
1. GROWING UP IN THE WORLD TODAY 
Dr. Herbert D. Lamson, Professor of Sociology, University of Maine 
2. EXPRESSING OUR FAITH IN ACTION. ; 
Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Director of Youth Activities, U.C.A. 
3. AN EFFECTIVE YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
A. Edwin Grimes, General Field Worker, U.C.A. 
4. ARTS AND CRAFTS—Rev. Albert C. Niles, Auburn, Maine 
WORKSHOPS: 4 
1. Worship 2. Music 3. Recreation 4. “The Beachcomber 
EVENING PROGRAMS will begin with a Get-Acquainted Party on Sat- 
urday night and will include the annual Initiation Ceremony of “The 
Beachcombers”; Folk Dancing and other recreational activities. 
EXPENSES: 
Registration fee, $2.00; Ferry Beach Park Membership fee, $1.00; 
Board and Room, $18.00 
RESERVATIONS should be sent to the Youth Office, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Register early. There is no government limitation 
this year. Those who register first will receive first choice of rooms. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION write the Youth Office or the Dean, 
Rev. William E. Gardner, 120 Park St., Bangor, Maine 


See page 202 for “Camp Seabreeze,” Junior-High Camp July 7-21 


The Institute of Religious Education, July 27-August 3 


Dean: Dr. Max A. Kapp 

A full program of vital subject matter under outstanding teachers. 
Among those who will be present, as faculty members, will be Professor 
Albert E. Bailey, who will give a course on “The Gospel in Hymns” (based 
on Hymns of the Spirit), and the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, whose course 
is to be on “Universalism Today.” Watch for full announcement soon. 


The Institute of Churchmanship, August 3-10 


Sponsored by the Universalist Church of America, and managed by the 
Committee on Adult Education 
The program is planned to help laymen, women, ministers, and youth to 
become more effective workers in the local church. 
~ Dean: Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Gloucester, Mass. 
Courses and instructors: 
Women’s Study Book—Mrs. George Champlin, Hartford, Conn. 
Universalists Face the Future—Dr. Scott, chairman 
The Educational Program of the Church—Prof. Angus H. MacLean, 
St. Lawrence University 
The World We Want to Live In. A discussion course for youth. 
Social Action and the Church—Reyv. Emerson Schwenk, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Chicago, Ill. 
Understanding the Bible—Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor, Tur 
CuristrAN Leaner... For all except ministers. 

_ Counseling for Ministers—Rey. Albert Harkins, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
Daily vesper service—Leader Rev. Joseph Beach, Worcester, Mass. 
Registrar—Miss. Ida M. Folsom, Executive Director, A-U.W. 
Registration Fee—$2.00 
Laymen’s Conference: A new feature, for men, August 3-4 
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UNIVERSALIST S5U 


Study to Show Thyself Approve 
A Wo: 


Institute of Intern 

Dean: Stanley Manning, 15 
Courses and Faculty: 

Problems of the United N. 

Dr. Harry C. Reiff, on s 

Natural Resources and Hh 

Prof. Richard F. Logan 

The International Youth ' 

Miss Ann Postma, Uni 


Registrar: Mrs. Dwight H. All 
Social Activities: Mr. and Mrs 
Director of Music: Earle Dolp 
Morning lectures, afternoon * 
evening entertainments, chape 
Registration Fee: $2.00 


CAMP |] 
The Dixie 


A new institute planned by th 
mittee for churches of Georgia 
Courses for young people, won 
Dean: Rev. Leonard Prater, C 
Courses on: The Bible for La: 
Teaching Children, a Pro; 
Music in the Church 
Faculty: Rev. and Mrs. Riche 
Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scot 
Dr. and Mrs: Harold G. § 
Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, Sev 


Daily vesper services, afterno 
programs. Institute preceded 
For further information write t 


TOPANGA C. 
Religious Educ 


For Religious Liberals, Unitar 
Attendance will be limited to 
committee members and ] 
Courses on Methods of Teach 
terests, and Personal Insf 
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BRIDGEMAN, MICHIGAN 


The Midwest Institute, July 14-21 
An “Institute of Liberal Churchmanship,” an experimental approach to 
functional religious education from the nursery to the adults 
Courses on adult education, religious education, women’s work, youth, 
junior high and ministers 
Faculty: Representative leaders of the Universalist Church, including— 
Dr. Roger Bosworth, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Miss Ida Folsom, 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
Dean: Rev. George M. Lapoint, 263 DuPage St., Elgin, Illinois 
Registrar: Miss Louanna Wilson, Peru, Indiana 
Registration Fee: $2.00. Advance registration by June 1 is asked. 
Cost of Institute: $15.00, including registration 


MURRAY GROVE, NEW JERSEY 
August 3-10 
Dean: A. Edwin Grimes 
Institute sponsored by the Universalist Church of America, at request of 
and in co-operation with Board of Directors of the Murray Grove Associa- 
tion. Chairman M. G. Board: Arthur Olson, Danbury, Conn. 
The institute will be planned as an Institute of Churchmanship, with 
especial emphasis upon youth work, religious education and the women’s 
program. 
Announcement of faculty will be made later. 
Institute Cost: 
Room and Board at Murray Grove House for week—a special rate for 
institute delegates of $15.00, including membership dues 
Institute Registration Fee: $2.00. 
Reservations: Write Andrew Weakley, 2416-77th Ave., Philadelphia 38, 
Penn. After July 20, use Murray Grove House, Lanoka Harbor P. O., 
New Jersey: 


SHELTER NECK, NORTH CAROLINA 
Youth Institute (ages 12-30) June 10-16 
Theme: Living Our Universalism 
Dean: Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, Clinton, N. C. 
House Mother: Mrs. E. P. Blanchard 
Courses: 
Living Our Universalism: Rev. Edna P. Bruner 
Enrichment of Personality: A. Edwin Grimes 
Universalism in Youth Groups: Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, Rev. R. E. Davis 
Handicrafts Instructor: Mrs. Lillie Belle Brummitt 
Sunday Service: Sermon by Rey. Edna P. Bruner 
Institute Cost: $5.00 in food or money plus sugar allowance 
The North Carolina institute is eager to have visitors from other states. 
Religious Education and A. U. W. Institute, June 17-21 
Chairmen: Mrs. G. H. Ulrich and Miss Virginia Ward 
Courses on: The Bible, Universalism and Present-Day Problems, A Pro- 
gram for Church Women, Teaching Methods in the Church School. 
Faculty: Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, Chairman U.C.A. institute committee 
Rev. Albert Ziegler, minister, Wakefield, Mass. 
Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, Clinton, N. C., Recreation leader 
Miss Rachael Robinson, Director of nursery group 
NOTE: Shelter Neck is located near Burgaw, North Carolina. 
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Clinton Lee Scott New 


Superintendent, Massachusetts 


Universalist Churches 


R. CLINTON LEE SCOTT, minister of the In- 

dependent Christian Church (Universalist), 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, has been elected superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts Universalist Churches. Dr. 
Scott will take office May 1. 

Clinton Lee Scott was born on a farm in Newport, 
Vermont, the tenth in a family of twelve children, 
September 28, 1890. 

He served his apprenticeship in the stonecutting 
trade, and became a granite and marble carver. He 
went to work at the age of fourteen, and so his early 
education was mostly without benefit of schools. When 
he was a young man he tried but failed to pass the 
entrance requirements for a Midwest law school. He 
then entered Goddard Seminary to gain the necessary 
requirements. There, at Barre, Vermont, while pump- 
ing the organ at the Universalist Church, young Mr. 
Scott came in contact with the Universalist religion. 
The result was that after graduation from Goddard he 
began his preparation for the liberal ministry. 

Dr. Scott holds two degrees from Tufts College, 

A.B., 1914, and S.T.B., 1916. He has done graduate 
work at Harvard University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Southern California. In 1930 
St. Lawrence University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
_ His pastorates have been in Buffalo, New York, 
‘Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Los Angeles, California, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Peoria, Illinois, Dayton Ohio, and 
since July, 1942, he has been minister of the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church in Gloucester. 


He was one of the founders of the National Forum, 
an organization for economic research, and was its 
first vice-president. He has established two birth- 
control clinics (outside of Massachusetts), has worked 
with co-operative consumer groups, and is author of 
a study course, “The ABC of Consumer Co-operation.” 

Dr. Scott brings to his work in Massachusetts a com- 
prehensive background of denominational services. He 
was for eight years a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention (now the Uni- 
versalist Church of America). He has been a member 
of the executive boards of several of our State Conven- 
tions. He has been the chairman of the denominational 
Adult Education Committee, and in this capacity has 
been dean of our Ferry Beach Summer Institute of 
Churchmanship. Dr. Scott is known throughout our 
fellowship as the author of Parish Parables, published 
by popular demand in Tue CuristrAn LEADER. 


E. H. L. 


GOD MAKES THE SPRING 
(Continued from page 189) 
Ages are followed by Dark Ages. A thousand times 
in human history it has looked like the end, men have 
said. The world is going to the dogs, the Dismal Doras 
and crapehangers have had their innings. But the 
dogs have never got us. “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” History and experience justify hope. 

Which isn’t to advocate laissez-faire, or the cheerful 
idiocy which chortles, “Why worry? Everything will 
come out all right anyway,” but to urge that we take 
to heart the gospel of the Spring, preached for no one 
knows how many ages, that there is a power not our 
own at ‘the helm of things—that rightness and goodness 
do triumph somehow. 

The air is full of evil forebodings: All this talk 
about another war; and the horrendous threat of 
the atomic bomb; strikes and threats of more strikes; 
malfeasance in office and malingering out of office; 
crime waves, juvenile delinquency—to mention only 
a few of the sore spots.on the body politic—challenge 
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our optimism. Well, there are times when it is hard 
to believe Spring will come. But it always does. Let’s ” 
not lose faith in the better world. 

There is this difference, however; Spring comes; 
the better world will have to be brought. Spring is 
God’s responsibility; the better world is God’s and ours. 
Sane optimism rests on faith in God and faith in 
ourselves. | 

It is an old custom of the old countries for the 
people of a community, after their Spring planting 
is done, to gather, and, led by the priest, march in 
procession around the field singing hymns and chanting 
prayers, asking God to bless their land and give them 
a good harvest. They turn to God when they have 
done their turn. It is a trite and homely truth that 
God helps those who help themselves. God makes 
the Spring, but man must make the garden. God _ 
makes the sap to run, but man must make the syrup. 


So let’s trust in the Lord and keep the dirt flying, 
and as surely as Spring comes, salvation will come 
to our world—and in the same way—‘“by jerks.” 
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lightened Protestantism. 


Council, can and should join. 


DDRESSING the council on March 6, President 
£%. Truman said in part: 

- “...In our relations abroad and in our economy 
at home, forces of selfishness and greed and intolerance 
are again at work. They create situations which call 
for hard decisions, for forthrightness, for courage and 
determination. But above everything else they call for 
one thing, without which we are lost. They call for 
a moral and spiritual awakening in the life of the 
individual and in the councils of the world. 

“The last five years have produced many awesome 
discoveries in material things. But it has been truth- 
fully said that the greatest discoveries of the future 
will be in the realm of the spirit. There is no problem 
on this earth tough enough to withstand the flame of 
a genuine renewal of religious faith. An some of the 
problems of today will yield to nothing less than that 
‘kind of revival... . 

“Tf men and nations would but live by the precepts 
of the ancient prophets and the teachings of the Sermon 
on the Mount, problems which now seem so difficult 
‘would goon disappear. 

“That is the great task for you teachers of religious 

faith. That is a supreme opportunity for the church 
to continue to fulfill its mission on earth. The Prot- 
estant church, the Catholic church, and the Jewish 
synagogue—bound together in the American unity 
of brotherhood—must provide the shock forces to 
accomplish this moral and spiritual awakening. No 
other agency can do it. Unless it is done, we are 
headed for the disaster we would deserve. Oh, for 
an Isaiah or a Saint Paul to reawaken a sick world 
t@its moral responsibilities! 
_.,“. .. Nowhere can the influence of deep religious 
faith and ethical living be more adequately felt than 
in the homes of the nation. The spiritual welfare of 
our people of tomorrow is going to depend on the kind 
of home life which our nation has today. 

“That is why it is so important that all churches 
throughout America co-operate in the ‘National Share 
the Home’ effort. If each congregation of the 250,000 
churches and synagogues in this country would open 
their spare rooms to only four veterans, one million 
veterans and their families could receive temporary 
shelter until new houses are available. 

“As your President, I appeal to you again—and to 
all Americans everywhere—to prove your faith and 
your belief in the teachings of God by doing your 
share to save the starving. millions in Europe and Asia 
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The Federal Council at Columbus 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in a special meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, March 5-7, addressed itself to the outstanding problems of our time. 
The Council’s pronouncements were forthright and courageous in the controversial 
fields of racial and economic tensions. 


In these areas it spoke the mind of all en- 


Going beyond statements, plans of actions were set up and 
recommended for implementation by local churches. 


lations, relief, housing, economic and racial tensions, all Christians, in or out of the 


In the field of international re- 


and Africa, Share your food by eating less, and prevent 
millions from dying of starvation. Reduce your 
abundance so that others may have a crust of bread.” 

Below are the major portions of the statements on 
economic and racial tensions which express the con- 
victions and aspirations of Universalists and Unitarians 
as well as orthodox Christians. 


COMMUNITY TENSIONS 


Economics 


The confusion and uncertainty which exist widely today, 
in regard to desirable purposes, principles and methods in the 
economic aspects of our common life, lead us to express what 
we believe should constitute the approach of those who seek 
to be sincere followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
convinced: 


1. That it should be the endeavor of Christian people to 
consider those matters on a level higher than that of group 
partisanship and in the light of their understanding of Chris- 
tian teaching. 

2. That is the duty of the churches, pastors and people, 
to seek to arouse the conscience of the nation on all matters 
involving moral principles. 

3. That the Social Ideals of the churches as previously 
adopted by the Federal Council constitute a general statement 
on these subjects which continue to be of enduring value. 


4. That two specific actions are even more significant now 
than when they were originally adopted. 


A. At the 1944 Biennial the Council voted to “urge our 
government to establish permanent procedures for securing 
the objectives which have been sought by the Committee. on 
Fair Employment Practice,’ believing that “discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed or national origin is 
one of the great moral issues before our nation today.” 


B. In November, 1945, the Executive Committee voted to 
favor “an increase of .the minimum wage to 65 cents an 
hour with 75 cents an hour after 2 years, in order to provide 
for our lowest-paid workers, under present conditions, an 
adequate American standard of living... .” 

5. That as investors in funds in substantial amounts and 
as employers of labor in considerable numbers, the churches 
have an opportunity to demonstrate the Christian ethic . . . 
The fact that they are exempt from the pressures of competi- 
tive enterprise and largely exempt from taxation put them in 
a favored position . . . Too often, however, the economic 
policies of the churches reflect an uncritical attitude .. . 


The churches have an obligation to. support by their own 
example the highest standards in such matters as wages, 
hours, vacation provisions, and Labor-management relations. 

6. That all Christians recognize the higher: ethical value 
inherent in the co-operative as over against. the competitive 
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motive ... We therefore encourage the extension of co-opera- 
tive technique .... 

7. That, since our churches affirm both the priesthood of all 
believers and also the sacredness of all vocations, one of their 
major tasks today is to give vocational guidance in terms of 
God’s activity through men in their various vocations .. . 

Inasmuch as many people tend to accept their vocational 
ethics from the secular world, the churches should help them 
re-evaluate their vocations in terms of Christian service, 
putting human welfare before one’s own profit .. . 


8. That the nature of man and the structure of modern in- 
dustrial society have caused the right to an opportunity for 
employment at an equitable wage to become a basic right. 
The responsibility for assuring full employment therefore 
rests upon all people... . 

9. The strategy which Labor and management follow in in- 
dustrial disputes should be adopted in full recognition that 
consequences of their decisions may extend far beyond the 
locality or area immediately involved, and transcend the in- 
terests of the two parties .... 

We affirm Labor’s right to strike ... but we urge the moral 
obligative that rests upon Labor and management to enter 
into and carry on collective bargaining in good faith . . . 

10. That on the international level economic justice and 
brotherhood are essential to world peace and order. . . 


These questions are not external to Christian ethics; they 
are issues which the Christian conscience cannot evade. We. 
therefore, urge full co-operation by the membership of our 
churches in the currently announced study of the relation of 
Christianity to the economic order by the Department of 
Research and Education . . . 


Racial Tensions 


.. . Segregation is the pattern of our American race rela- 
tions. Segregation in America is the externally imposed 
separation or division of individual citizens, or groups of citi- 
zens, based on race, color, creed or national origin. It is 
accepted, with some differences of emphasis, in all sections of 
the country. It is sometimes established and supported by 
law. In other instances, segregation is rigidly enforced by 
social custom .. . 

Segregation as practised in America probably has more 
effect on the racial opinions of the young than formal teach- 
ings of the schools about democracy, or of the church about 
Christian brotherhood. 

Segregation .. . denies to millions of our citizens free access 
to the means of making a living. . . 

Segregation subjects sections of our population to constant 
humiliation and forces upon them spiritual and psychological 
handicaps .. . 

It was a source of great embarrassment to our leaders 
that we found it difficult to locate an American community 
where racial practices were acceptable for establishing the 
headquarters of the United Nations Organizations . . . 

Segregation increases and accentuates racial tensions. It 
is worth noting that race riots in this country have seldom 
oceurred in neighborhoods with a racially-mixed population. 
Our worst riots have broken out along the borders of tightly- 
segregated areas. 

The pattern of racial segregation in America is given 
moral sanction by the fact that churches and church insti- 
tutions, as a result of social pressure, have so largely ac- 
cepted the pattern of racial segregation in their own life 
and practice . 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
hereby renounces the pattern of segregation in race rela- 
tions as unnecessary and undesirable and a violation of the 
Gospel of love and human brotherhood. Having taken this 
action, the Federal Council requests its constituent commun- 
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ions to do likewise. As proof of their sincerity in this re- 
nunciation they will work for a non-segregated church and a 
non-segregated society .. . 

With this end in view, it is recommended that each com- 
munion take steps to ascertain the facts conecrning the prac- 
tice of racial segregation within its own life and work, and 
formulate a plan of action in the following areas: 


Membership. Are all Children of God welcomed into the 
membership of the communion’s parish churches or are there 
some who are excluded by the color with which God has en- 
dowed them? What actions are necessary to correct this 
practice? We urge this practice upon the churches of all 
racial and nationality groups. 


Fellowship. Does racial segregation create a chasm which 
places profound limitations upon Christian fellowship within - 
the life of a given geographical community? If so, what can 
be done to remove these limitations? . 


Worship. What is the extent of racial segregation in the 
services of worship provided by our communion? Are wor- 
ship opportunities available to racially mixed groups with 
sufficient frequency to make such worship a normal expres- 
sion of our common worship to God without racial self- 
consciousness and embarrassment? 


Service. What is the extent of racial segregation in the ad- 
ministrative practices provided in schools, colleges, semina- 
ries, hospitals, camps, young people’s conferences and similar 
church-related institutions under the control of our commun- 
ion? What are the steps that should now be authorized 
and carried out by the responsible boards of the communion 
to overcome these defects? 


Employment. Do the local churches, state and area judica- 
tories, national boards and general ecclesiastical offices pro- 
vide opportunities for the employment of persons drawn from 
racial minority groups? If so, is the proportion of such inter- 
racial employment fair? If not, what legislative actions and 
administrative procedures should be proposed within each 
communion to bring employment practices within its entire 
life into conformity with the Christian goal of a non-segre- 
gated society? 

The Church, having chosen to renounce the segregation 
patterns as a violation of its Gospel of life, and having out- 
lined steps by which the practice of segregation may be cor- 
rected within its own life, must next direct attention to 
the community within which the Christian Church functions 
. . . We urge upon churches and church councils the value of % 
Race Relations Clinics to affect the daily lives of people where 
they live and work. 


Religious Affiliations of the 
United States Congress 


tee religious affiliations of the House and the 
Senate of the United States have been summarized 
as follows: 

As of the 1943 and 1944 Congressional Records, the 
religious affiliations were as follows: Roman Catholic, 
97; Protestant, 380 (Methodist, 93; Presbyterian, 69; 
Baptist, 60; Episcopalian, 57; Lutheran, 18; Disciples, 
17; Congregational, 21; Unitarian, 7; Universalist, 3: 
Reformed, 1; Evangelical, 1; Moravian, 1; Quaker, is 
not specified, 31); Jewish, 7; Christian Science, 3; 
Latter-Day Saints, 4; no religious affiliations, 8; un- 
known, 30.—Evangelical Messenger. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. FROST IS RIGHT AND SENATOR TYDINGS 
STILL IS WRONG 
To rue Epiror: 

In your February 16 Leaver you have printed an editorial 
which seems to depart from your usual high editorial stand- 
ards. In it you condemn with a considerable show of feeling 
a remark Senator Tydings of Maryland was quoted as having 
made in the Senate, concerning majority rule. If careful 
editorial research had led you to look up the record you 
‘would, I think, take a less hysterical view of what was said. 

Reference to the Congressional Record (Vol. 92, No. 7, 
Page 212) shows that Senator Tydings did indeed say: 


“The rule of the majority. 
Majority to hades.” 


The rule of votes. 


But this remark, which, standing alone, sounds a bit un- 
Senatorial, is illuminated considerably when you read _ his 
actompanying words, which were in reply to a question from 
Senator Chavez asking if he (Senator Tydings) would vote 
for cloture. 


“Mr. TYDINGS. No, I will not vote for cloture, 
and I will tell the Senator why. Cloture is predicated 
upon the theory that the majority can do no wrong; 
cloture is predicated on the assumption that might 
makes right; cloture is predicated on the idea that 
the voice of the individual, for which this country 
was founded, for which the Constitution was wriiten, 
for which the Bill of Rights was brought into being, , 
is to be set at naught. It was cloture that crucified 
Christ on the Cross; it was cloture that put to work 
the hangman on a thousand gallows through all the 
Dark Ages. No, the right of protest is one of the 
strongest guarantees of human rights and liberty 
left in this or any other republic. It was those who 
fought cloture who went to the dungeons and prison 
camps in Germany. Niemoeller was one of them. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

“The rule of the majority. The rule of votes. 
Majority to hades. The rule of petty political pref- 
erence. The rule of the majority. The rule that 
has brought more bloodshed and turmoil and cruelty 
on this earth than any other thing I know of. Of 
course it is necessary to have it as a yardstick in 
order to do business, but let us not fool ourselves 
with the silly thought that majorities are always 
right.” 


ilibusters seem to be irksome (when we disagree with 
their object), but we have always prided ourselves in this 
cotintry on our willingness to extend protection to minority 
rights and minority views. Can you point out any great 
piece of progressive, forward-looking legislation that has 
been permanently defeated in Congress by a filibuster? I 
know of none. Progress is best made slowly and surely. 
~ You do a great disservice to fairness when you pick out 
one sentence from a heated debate and use it as a basis 
for strong condemnation. Such may be appropriate for the 
editorial columns of some shameless yellow journal; but 
Tur Curistran Leaver should have a finer standard. 
Joun W. Frost 
New York City 
[Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Frost is right. The editor was wrong 
not to check on Senator Tydings’ entire speech. We do not 
admire “smart” journalistic tricks and do not mean to in- 
dulge in them. 
It is also quite clear that we were unfair to ourselves and 
our readers in not quoting originally the paragraph of the 
Tydings speech which Mr. Frost here quotes. In this para- 
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graph we have the amazing spectacle of Senator Tydings 
pleading for the right of one minority to defeat the legitimate 
aspirations, nay, rights, of several other minorities. Senator 
Tydings was engaged in prolonging a filibuster against a fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices Act which aimed to secure 
the economic rights of Negroes and Jews and other minority 
groups in America. What shall we say of the Senator’s 
brazen attempt to line up himself and his little group of 
filibustering colleagues with the “crucified Christ” and all the 
martyrs down the years? Well, it achieved its purpose, and 
in so doing it “set at naught” the Bill of Rights for several 
millions of Americans. Fair employment practices must 
come in this country, if we are to keep on as a democracy. 
If the act under discussion was a bad one, it should have 
been voted down manfully. Unlimited filibustering is not 
a reasonable exercise of “the right of protest.” It is a be- 
trayal of the democratic process. | 


OHIO AMENDMENT—RESPECTFUL SUGGESTION 
To vHE Eprror: 

I note with regret the proposal of the Ohio Universalists 
to add “not deity” (of Jesus) in our avowal of faith. I 
regret it, first, because it is not an avowal of “faith” but a 
denial of a particular item of faith. Second, because no 
Church should tell the world what it does not believe. 
One of our “tracts” is an egregious sinner in this respect. 
Third, so much opposition to the proposed addition has 
been manifest, both publicly and in private correspondence, 
that the defeat of the amendment seems certain. But equally 
certain seems the discouraging prospect of arguing “about it 
and about” and consuming much of the valuable time of the 
Convention sessions. May I, therefore, respectfully suggest 
to our Ohio friends that they withdraw the proposed 
amendment? Personally I believe a “liberal” church should 
adrgit persons who do believe in the deity of Jesus. It does 
them no harm nor does it in any way unfit them for our fel- 
lowship. To draw a circle which shuts them out seems mn- 
consistent with a broad, free church. 


Harry Apams Hersey 
Danbury, Conn. 


A VETERAN ON THE MINISTERS’ PENSION 


To THE Eprtor: 

Pensions should be provided not only for our aged min- 
isters but also for their widows and small children. By a 
better co-operation of clergy and laymen this problem will 
be solved by us as it is being solved by other churches. 

I know a minister who was ordained and began his work 
on $600. The second year he received $650, the third year 
$750 and in the fourth year he received a call to a larger 
church at $800. Then he married. His wife co-operated and 
they were happy and comfortable. Small savings were in- 
vested in annuities of the Universalist Church of America 
and Universalist State Convention annuities. When he 
reached 68 and received the pension (then $125 per year) . 
this minister had several hundred in annuities and interest on 
them to add to his pension. The pension has been increased 
twice in size since then, and is now $200 per year. This 
minister’s salary was never over $1,500, yet he and his wife 
planned to save a little every year for their old age. They 
appreciate what the Universalist convention has done for 
them-and have remembered thirteen Universalists institu- 
tions in their wills. 

The churches should share with the ministers in increas- 
ing the minister’s Pension Fund, but laymen of wealth should 
contribute largely to this fund. This apropos of brother Cart- 
wright’s article. 


Stockton, Tl. O. G. CoLEGROVE 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 3. 


A GOOD TIME TO START 
THAT PROGRAM FOR PARENTS 


National Fam- 
ily Week, May 
5-12, affords op- 
portunity to set 
in motion some 
plans for parents 
or possibly for 
mothers alone at 
theme stactae ln 
7, many _ churches 
there are leaders who report wanting to 
do something but finding it difficult to 
begin. Perhaps this week, when the 
thought of families and homes and 
parents is very much to the fore, it will 
be possible to carry out some plans. 

In the First Universalist Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., Mrs. Christian S. 
Schick, who is in charge of the Nursery 
Class, is making.a real contribution to 
the life of the church through her con- 
tacts with young parents. Asked to 
offer some suggestions to others, Mrs. 
Schick writes as follows: 

Here briefly are two ideas. 


1. Choose a young mother who is 
already actively interested. Ask 
her if she would be willing to hold a 
tea in her home for five or six 
young mothers and their children 
(smaller number, if advisable). 
Offer assistance in making plans and 
carrying them out. Make it very 
informal, because the mothers will 
need to watch their children. It is 
fun to have a small tea table for 
the children and allow a child host- 
ess to pour chocolate milk while 
mother pours tea. Have toys avail- 
able for children to play with after 

teatime. Invite minister and Nur- 

sery Roll superintendent. This idea 
was very successful in our church 
in developing interest in the church 
and church school. 

2, Plan to send a monthly bulletin or 
letter to young parents. Make it 
short, so that it will be read and 
used. This may be planned and 
sent by the minister, the Nursery 
Roll superintendent or any capable 
and interested person or group. In- 
clude in this bulletin a program of 
activity for the family as a whole— 
parents with young children. For 
instance, during one month: Ist 
week, learning a simple song to- 
gether (suggest song); 2nd _ week, 
learning a simple grace to say at 
table; 3rd week, a game to play 

~ together; 4th week, planting some 
seeds (springtime). One suggestion 
for each week should give oppor- 
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tunity for accomplishing a_ great 
deal in the course of a year. The 
bulletin could include, at various 
times, suggestions of interesting, 
books, magazine articles, or informa- 
tion as to material available at 
church, church-news items, and so 
forth. 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEES 
AT WORK 


The Nominating Committee for the 
G. §S.-S. A. which will report at the 
Akron Convention this month includes 
the following members: 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Barre, 
Vt., Chairman; Mrs. Weston A. Cate, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Glenwood H. 
Baker, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. Maurice W. 
Cobb, Clinton, N. C.; James Hender- 
son, Providence, R. I. 

The election of officers for the year 
and a half until the 1947 convention 
will take place at the Saturday morn- 
ing (April 27) business session. 

In this same session wfll be presented 
the report of the Recommendations 
Committee, of which the following repre- 
sentative Universalists are members: 

Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, Portland, 
Maine, Chairman; Mrs. Lyman I. 
Achenbach, Towanda, Pa.; Mrs. Henry 
Dale, Waterloo, Ia.; Mrs. Clyde De- 
Mott, Attica, Ohio; Carroll Fenwick, 
Jr., Barre, Vt.; Mrs. W. W. Geister, 
Elgin, Ill.; Miss Alice Harrison, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Angus MacLean, Canton, N. 
Y.; Miss Mary Milner, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Mrs. Albert Q. Perry, North 
Hatley, Quebec; Rev. Leonard C. Pra- 
ter, Camp Hill, Ala.; Mrs. Arnold L. 
Simonson, Riverside, Cal.; Miss Vir- 
ginia Ward, Wilmington, N. C. 


R. E. A. TO MEET AT OBERLIN 


The Religious Education Association, 
the “front-line movement dealing with 
vital issues in the relation between re- 


ligion and education,” will hold its 
biennial meeting at Oberlin College, 
May 6 and 7, 1946. The theme, 


“Sources of Vitality in the Religious 
Community,” will call for careful exam- 
ination of the current religious scene. 
Monday evening’s session will be de- 
voted to a study of the “elements of 
vitality that center around evangelistic 
mass meetings, challenges to personal 
decision, and other pietistic forms of 
expression.” Following this consider- 
ation of the rapid rise of conservative 
tendencies in Protestantism there will be 
a frank facing of the question, “What 
is progressive religious education doing 
to arouse emotional response to the 


central religious truths and values which 
children and young people should share 
in furthering?” 

As usual this forward-looking organ- 
ization, which includes in its member- 
ship Protestant, Catholic and Jewish re- 
ligious educators, will make a significant 
contribution to the field of religious 
education at its meeting next month. 
These sessions are open to the public — 
and any person interested may attend. 


G. S. S. A. CONVENTION 


‘AT AKRON 


Here is a last-minute reminder of 
the good things in store for all delegates 
who are now packing their bags for 
Akron. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 26 


2:00-4:00 P. M. Important Business 
Session. 

4:00-5:00 P. M. Address and Discus- 
sion. 


The Protestant Church and Re- 
ligious Education. ; 
Dr. Blanche Carrier, Secretary, 


Council of Churches, Troy, Ohio. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


9:30-11:30 A. M. Important Business 

Session. 

Special Order of Business: The 
Proposed Department of Educa- 
tion for the Universalist Church, 
Dr. Angus H. MacLean. 

Recommendations Committee Re- 
port. 

Election of Officers. 


% 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon sponsored by 


G. S. S. A. Women’s City Club. 
Speaker: Mr. Harold S. Latham. 
2:80-3:30 P. M. 5 Simultaneous Con- 
ferences. 
3:45-4:45 P. M. 5 Simultaneous Con- 
ferences. 


(For subjects and leaders see THE 
CuristrAn Leaper, April 6, 1946) 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


3:00-3:50 P. M. Illustrated Address: 
New Light on the Bible—What 
Archaeology Is Disclosing. 


Dr. Herbert G. May, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 


4:00-4:50 P. M. Discovering Religion 
through Poetry, Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, Newark, N. J. 

5:00-5:30 P. M. Dedication Service for 
local church leaders, Dr. Max A. 
Kapp, St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION BUSINESS 


Three very important items will come 
before the biennial convention of the 
Association of Universalist Women in 
Akron, Ohio, April 26-27. All have to 
do with future policies of the organiza- 
tion. 

Since the purpose for which the Black- 
mer Home was originally established has 
been outmoded, and the building in 
which the work was carried on has been 
demolished, the Blackmer Home En- 
dowment Fund can be of no service in a 
day when every penny should be put to 
worthy Christian service. The Business 
Committee will present a recommenda- 
tion to start legal proceedings by which 
the Fund may be cleared and reapplied 
to some worthwhile work. Incidental 
to this will probably be a demand of the 
Court to determine the kind of work 
which we propose to substitute, that the 
intent of the Fund may be preserved. 
This purpose must be officially stated 
at this biennial convention if action is to 
be taken in this biennium. 

A second item will be concerned with 
‘the Association’s ‘action upon the pro- 
posal for jgint participation with the 
Universalist Church of America in any 
future foreign service. In the early 
days of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary AsSociation of the Universalist 
Church, the women made substantial 
contributions to the International 
Church Extension Board for the work 
in Scotland and Japan. Later the com- 
plete responsibility for the educational 
program at the Blackmer Home and in 
the kindergartens was transferred, by 
request of the Universalist Church of 
América ~ (formerly the Universalist 
General Convention) , to the then Wom- 
en’s National Missionary Association of 
the Universalist Church. The new 
proposal, should it become effective, 
would make a revision of our constitu- 
tion. necessary, and would transfer a 
considerable portion of the Association’s 
planning to a Board appointed by the 
president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Church of America. 
The very fact that this would make 
such a radical change in the Associa- 
tion’s plans warrants considerable 
thinking, and demands well-set-up ma- 
chinery to carry forward an acceptable 
‘program. 

The third item is incidental to the ac- 
tion taken relative to a Department 
of Education, as proposed by the Cen- 
tral Planning Council of the Universal- 
ist Church of America, to integrate the 
programs of the church and auxiliaries. 
Since our convention is held before that 
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of the Church, we shall not have ‘the 
benefit of the convention-floor discus- 
sion as to the machinery through which 
it is proposed that this Department 
will function, but it should be clear in 
our thinking what proposals would be 
acceptable. We have to remember that 
the Association of Universalist Women 
already has a functioning Department 
of Education and a director of educa- 
tion, and that any radical change will 
require a _ constitutional amendment, 
which can be made effective in 1947. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Various corrections were necessary in 
order to make the committees, ap- 
pointed several months ago, functioning 
committees during the convention. Cor- 
rected, they stand as follows: 


Committee on business: Mrs. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, Chairman, Miss 
Marion L. Gardiner, Mrs. Lawrence 
Hoover, Miss Bernice F. Cunningham, 


Mrs. Leonard I. Lamb. 


Committee on resolutions: Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Pfaff, Chairman, Mrs. Gustav 
H. Ulrich, Mrs. Luella F. Schmitt. 


Committee on registration: Mrs. Hez- 
zleton E. Simmons, Chairman, Mrs. 


Robert Scott, Mrs. Howard R. Evans. 


Committee on elections: Mrs. L. P. 
Swanson, Chairman, Mrs. A. P. Haeck- 
er, Mrs. Brainard F. Gibbons, Mrs. 
Charles H. Boardman, Mrs. Anna Pat- 


terson. 


IN THE FIELD 


The Executive Director’s March cal- 
endar has included the following visits: 
March 4 and. 5: Concord, N. H. The 
New Hampshire Ministers’ Retreat. 
Topic: “The Women’s Program and the 
Minister’s Share In It.” March 20: 


Manchester, N. H. Women’s Dedica- 
tion Day. Topic: “The Way and the 
Wayfarer.” 

March 24: Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 
Women’s Dedication Day—a Sunday 
service. 

March 25: Foxboro, Mass. Topic: 


“News from the Field.” 

March 27: Beverly, Mass. Women’s 
Dedication Day. Topic: “A Theme and 
Ar Task? 


March 28: Fitchburg, Mass. The 
third 1945-1946 Institute of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist 
Women. Topic: “Opportunities for 


Service.” 

March 29-April 9: North Carolina— 
visiting Rocky Mount, Clinton, Wood- 
ington, Kinston and Outlaw’s Bridge. 


MRS. D. STANLEY RAWSON 
SPEAKER AT DEDICATION 
SERVICE OF WOMEN OF AUBURN, 
MAINE, AND VICINITY 


Dedication Day, on Ash Wednesday, 
began with a dinner served to ninety 
Universalist Women from Auburn and 
surrounding towns. Later the women 
adjourned for the service of dedication, 
with Mrs. Albert C. Niles as leader. 
Mrs. D. Stanley Rawson from Portland 
was the speaker of the evening. She 
based her talk on “The Way And The 
Wayfarer.” Mrs. Rawson left no doubt 
in the minds of her listeners as to what 
their goal should be. Readers were 
Rachel Beal, Helen Ham, Eleanor 
Record, Grace Hatch, Ethel Pettingel, 
Evelyn Goding. Miss Helen Watson 
was organist. 

Two large bouquets on the altar were 
presented by Miss Beatrice Neal in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Alice Neal, 
a much-loved member of the Universalist 
Church. 


NEW LITERATURE 


The fifth annual Yearbook is off the 
the press and ready for distribution. 
The cost is as usual, 35c per copy, 
three copies for $1.00. Order direct 
from the Executive office, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

This present Yearbook deals specifi- 
cally with plans for better functioning. 
It defines duties of officers, gives sug- 
gestions for the more effective service 
of committees, proposes a constitution 
which supplements the national. con- 
stitution, and carries the usual program 


’ suggestions. 


During the past few years the Year- 
book has met with favor from many of 
our ministers and several interdomina- 
tional leaders. It is hoped that every 
local church will support its sale and 
so enable it to become a continuing min- 
istry. 


The 1946 folder for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Memorial Camp for diabetic 
girls is ready for circulation, and chair- 
men for the work should write to the 
executive office, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass., for a supply for distribution. 

Several new pictures add to the 
attractiveness of the folder this year. 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee has authorized the printing of a 
lovely picture of Clara Barton, taken 
in Paris at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War, in a size to be used for 
the ingathering service of the Christ- 
mas-stocking coin cards, 84x11. The 
price, ready for mailing, is 50¢c. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


INSTALLATION 


GEORGE H. WOOD, former Lieu- 
tenant-Commander in the Navy Chap- 
lains Corps, was installed as minister of 
St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Conn., 
Tuesday evening, March 19, 1946. 

Preceding the service, the Rey. and 
Mrs. George H. Wood entertained a 
group at dinner. Those present were 
Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
and Mrs. Raymond Scott, Mrs. Isaac 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. Albert Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Mills, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliot Gallager, and Mrs. Edna 
M. Wood. 


Officiating at the service of installation 
were the Rev. Burchard A. Royce, New 
Haven; Dr. Stanley Manning, Hartford, 
who delivered the sermon, “A New 
Church for a New World”; J. Albert 
Robinson, Fairfield, president of the 
Connecticut State Convention; Elliot 
Gallager, moderator of St. Paul’s 
Church; the Rev. Raymond Scott, 
Bridgeport; and the Rev. Lawrence 
Weston, representing the Meriden Min- 
isterial Association. 

Mayor Francis R. Danaher gave the 
community’s greetings. A telegram of 
greeting and congratulation from Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superintend- 
ent, was received. 


A response to the installation charges 
was given by Mr. Wood and the bene- 
diction pronounced by him. 


A program on the carillon bells was 
given by Delmar E. Trout, before the 
service of installation. A program of 
organ music was presented by Mrs. 
Delmar E. Trout, widow of a former 
minister of the Church. 


The reception for Rey. and Mrs. 
George H. Wood, together with repre- 
sentatives of the parish, was held in 
the church parlors. Representing the 
Church societies were Elliot Gallager, 
moderator; Charles Gallager, for the 
deacons; Mrs. George Marble, for the 


Mission Circle; Mrs. Alfred Roebuck 
for the Ladies’ Circle; Mrs. Spencer 


Hirst, for the Chapin Fellowship; Wilbur 
Emmons, for the St. Paul’s Men’s Club. 
Music at the reception was furnished 
by Miss Idale Paddock, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Joseph Kelley. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

Ushers at the service were William 
Doolittle, Wilbur Emmons, James 
Horrigan, Jr., Dr. Frederick P. Glike, 
Lawrence Upson, and Frank Wieland. 

The committee in charge consisted of 


Miss Augusta Fischer, Mrs. George 
Marble, Mrs. Harry Baierlein, Mrs. 
Kenneth Pierce, Mrs. Lloyd Snyder, 


Mrs. Fred C. Glike, Mrs. James 
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Horrigan, Jr., Mrs. Spencer Hirst and 
Mrs. Elliot Gallager. 

Since returning from Navy service, 
Mr. Wood has been the author of two 
photographically-illustrated articles pub- 
lished by the Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine. The articles were on “Aleu- 


tian Alert” and “Sojourn in Sasebo, 


Japan.” 


JOLIET, ILL., UNIVERSALISTS 
CELEBRATE HOLLAND NIGHT 


Because the people of the Joliet 
Parish have shown a hearty interest in 
the welfare of religious liberals in 
Holland, the Men’s Club of the Joliet 
Universalist Church arranged for a 
Holland Night, Tuesday, March 19, 
with a Pot-Luck Supper, followed by a 
showing of a talkie film depicting the 
beauty of the Holland countryside and 
the glory of the great modern cities, 
with their huge industries and splendid 
examples of housing. 


Time Getting Butter? 


In the address that followed, Clemens 
Roothaan, a Fellowship student at the 
University of Chicago, gave a clear 
explanation of the problems facing 
Holland, not only the matter of shelter 
for people whose homes were destroyed, 
and those in need of food and clothing, 
but also the immediate need for car- 
penter’s tools, and tools for intensive 
gardening. Above all he emphasized 
the need for the restoration of Dutch 
industry and shipping, so that these 
unbeatable people can produce goods 
for trade and so have “Dollars” to pay 
for imports. 

Any of our churches who would like 
to put on a Holland Night should get 
in touch with The Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau, Netherlands Museum, 
Holland, Michigan. The Bureau will 
gladly send films with no bill except 
carrying charges. 

As an “Ad” for the Holland Night 
there was placed on the table in the 
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Foyer an exhibit of Food Rations for 
one person for one week in Holland, 
consisting of the following food items, 
which drove home the need for the 
Relief part of our Unified Appeal: 
Potatoes—2.2 pounds, Bread—1I4 
ounces, Meat—5 1/3 ounces, Butter— 
6% ounces, Milk—11/3 pint, Sugar— 


~ 


é ounces. 


DEAN RATCLIFF SPEAKS AT 
RABBI COHON’S INSTALLATION 


Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon was installed 
to life tenure of his office as Rabbi of 
Temple Sinai, Friday evening, March 
29, at the Temple in Brookline, Mass. 
Rabbi Cohon and his congregation 
founded Temple Sinai seven years ago. 
Since then, this fine organization has 
grown and prospered. The congrega- 
tion, as a gesture of gratitude for the 
brilliant leadership of their Rabbi, de- 


cided to install him for life. The 
installation sermon was preached by 
Rabbi Cohon’s_ brother, Professor 


Samuel S$. Cohon of the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dean John 
M. Ratcliff brought the greeting of 
Tufts School of Religion and Rabbi 
Cohen’s many liberal Christian friends. 
Saul L. Kaplan, president of Temple 
Sinai, performed the act of installation, 
which was followed by Rabbi Cohon’s 


_ moving and most inspiring response. 


ACTIVITIES AT THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL AT ST. LAWRENCE 


An informal concert and_ reception 

brought® nearly one hundred guests to 
Fisher Hall on the evening of March 
28, when the faculty and students of 
the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., entertained. 
Professor Max A. Kapp, acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, introduced Norman 
Sparbell, recently-returned veteran, who 
sang a group of solos. Sparbell served 
two and a half years in Italy, and has 
come back as a theologue after four 
years in the army. 
Professor Edson R. Miles read two 
humorous selections. Professor Kenneth 
‘Munson, college organist, accompanied 
Dr. Frederick Dommeyer, violinist, in 
a group of duets. Student ushers es- 
corted newcomers to the campus through 
the building on an acquaintance tour. 
Punch was served by the faculty wives 
in the newly-furnished lounge room. 
The workshop room on the lower floor 
of Fisher Hall attracted special atten- 
tion, for it displayed an exhibit of 
paintings and handcraft articles done 
by Professor Angus McLean and his 
craft students. , 

Four new students joined the student 
body of the school in March, three of 
them veterans. Prospects for a grad- 
ual increase in the student body seem 
excellent, judging from inquiries. 

Robert L. Cope, president of the 
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Student Body in the Theological School, 
plans to do graduate work after finishing 
his six-year course at St. Lawrence this 
June. He will take up his advanced 
work at Columbia University and Union 
Seminary. 

Professor Edson Miles is guiding a 
group of theologue singers who will 
broadcast regularly over scaccoa WSLB. 


OVER 400 IN ATTENDANCE 


That Greater Boston church-school 
workers are interested in becoming 
better equipped for their task was evi- 
dent in the splendid response to the 
program offered in last month’s inter- 
denominational institute at Old South 
Church, Boston. Every room in the 
parish house where conferences were 
held was taxed to capacity, with persons 
standing outside in the halls, taking in 
as much as they could of the discussion. 
All of which may or may not prove that, 
given a strong leadership-education pro- 
gram, people will respond to it. But it’s 
a safe guess that there’s some relation- 
ship between the two. 


A Congregational missionary, home 
after three years in an internment camp 
in the Philippines, says that the neces- 
sity of doing their own housekeeping 
chores and other work was a boon to the 
internees. They were even able to find 
humor in some things about their work. 

Once, for instance, some fifteen men 
were ready to set out on a woodcutting 
expedition. Their single guard, a Jap- 
anese civilian, intent on doing his duty, 
searched them carefully for lethal wea- 
pons. Finding two _ pocketknives, he 
took them over, with reproachful looks. 
Then, secure in the knowledge that the 
men were unarmed, he started them out 
for the woods—with their woodcutting 
tools, including four-foot crosscut saws, 
and the long Filipino knives known as 
bolos!”—Christian Science Monitor. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


MEDFORD UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
WORK FOR HOLLAND RELIEF 


Ever since’ the Universalist Church of 
America adopted Holland Relief as a 
national project, members of the Med- 
ford, Mass., First Church A. U. W. have 
met to sew every Wednesday. Everyone 
ransacked closets, drawers and trunks, 
and hundreds of ga:ments have been 
contr.buted. These are carefully in- 
sp cted and repaired before packing. 

Wonderful children’s clothes have 
been made from odds and ends of 
materials—for instance, some old-fash- 
ioned white cotton petticoats were 
made into little panties, slips and 
nighties; white aprons were turned into 
baby dresses; scraps of wool emerged 
as baby bonnets and girls’ Dutch caps, 
lined with white silk from worn blouses; 
even the legs of baby stockings became 
mittens; a Chinese gown made a lovely 
old-rose jacket for some lucky little 
Dutch girl. Dozens of pairs of shoes, 
a carton of kitchen utensils, and 
thirty-five sewing kits have also been 
assembled. 

To date thirty-four cartons, totaling 
almost 1,000 pounds, have been shipped 
to the service center in New York for 
shipment to Holland. Yes, the vestry of 
the First Universalist Church is a busy 


place on Wednesday—needles flying 
and sewing machines humming for 
Holland. 


Sometimes a couple of ladies who do 
not sew put on a luncheon for the group, 
and sometimes they bring a box lunch, 
which is supplemented with hot soup 
and coffee. 


WHAT CHURCH SCHOOL 
WILL BE NEXT? 


Following a suggestion in a recent 
Bulletin to Superintendents the Univer- 
salist church school in Cortland, N. Y., 
planned a special event, the proceeds of 
which, $75, will go toward the John 
Murray Atwood Fund for the Theolog- 
ical School at St. Lawrence University. 

Boys and girls like to do big things. 
Presented with a need, there is usually 
an eager response and no time wasted in 
setting about to meet it. As a climax 
to a study of their church, in which 
many classes have engaged during Lent, 
an opportunity to earn some money to 
present to one of its educational insti- 
tutions might be more than welcome. 
What school will be the next to try it? 


. 
= 


The article, “Blazing the Sawdust 
Trail,’ by Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
which appeared last fall in both The 
Christian Register and THe CHRISTIAN 
Leaver, was reprinted in the March is- 
sue of Children’s Religion, publication 
of the Congregational-Christian Church. 
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FERRY BEACH REUNION 

The annual Ferry Beach Reunion 
will be held at the First Universalist 
‘Church in Everett on Friday, May 10. 
Supper will be served at 6:30 P. M. 
‘Tickets at 75c each must be ordered 
by Tuesday, May 7, from Mrs. Robert 
C. Brown, 43 Corey Street, Everett, 
Mass. Telephone Everett 0522-W. 

The church is located on Broadway 
‘at the corner of Summer Street. From 
the Everett Station of the Boston Ele- 
vated take any Linden, Malden Square 
via Ferry Street, or Everett Car Barn 


bus. Get off at Summer Street, the 
second stop after leaving Everett 
Square. 


The church may be reached by auto- 
mobile on Route 1. 

All past, present and future Ferry 
Beachers are invited. Reminiscences of 
the past, forecasts of the future and a 
general good time are assured to all. 


‘CAROL ELIZABETH ROBBINS 

Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Douglas 
H. Robbins of Augusta, Maine, a 
daughter, Carol Elizabeth, March 31, 
1946. 


MILFORD, MASS., PARISH ACTIVE 

As the fiscal year of the Milford parish 
closes, there are many encouraging 
signs of advancement. A new system 
of parish canvassing, directed by the 
parish treasurer, Elmer JI. Goddard, 
has more than trebled the individual 
contributions. ‘Both women’s organiza- 
tions have had unusually — successful 
years, the annual fair netting over $500, 
the largest amount in twenty years. 
The parsonage has been thoroughly 
renovated, at a cost of over $2,000. 

The pastor, Rev. Luther Morris, has 
represented the Church in worthwhile 
projects for the betterment of the com- 
munity, and the growing active interest 
of several business and professional men 
promises a brighter future for the 
parish. 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the ‘ 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration, 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


_ DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 
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KEITH MUNSON CALLED 
TO ANNISQUAM 

Keith Munson, a graduate student at 
Tufts School of Religion, has accepted 
a call to become minister of the Village 
Church, Annisquam, Mass. Mr. Mun- 
son will begin his pastorate April 28. 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
OBSERVE COMMUNITY DAY 

On March 27, members of the Med- 
ford, Mass., Association of Universalist 
Women sewed for the Lawrence Memo- 
rial Hospital, Mrs. John Bowman in 
charge. At noon Mrs. Roger Etz and 
Mrs. Alice McPhee served a fish-chow- 
der luncheon. In the afternoon, Mrs. 
Frank Tucker gave a report of the latest 
news from the North Carolina Missions; 
then Mrs. Ralph Beattie explained the 
services rendered by the Visiting Nurse 
Association to the people of Medford, 
and told how the Thrift Shop aids its 
support. Mrs. Beattie is a member of 
the Board and President of the Thrift 
Shop. 

After a group of solos by Mrs. Gladys 
Wolley, with Mrs. Miriam DeWolf at 
the piano, Mrs. Paul Wren, Commis- 
sioner of the Medford Girl Scouts, 
told of the educational work and charac- 
ter building which the organization is 
giving the girls. She also exhibited 
some of their handwork, and told how 
the church could be of assistance to 
some of the troops, in helping them to 
obtain their badges. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. Charles Dodge, chairman of the 
World Friendship Group. Miss Bernice 
Cunningham was program chairman, 
and Miss Eleanor Duncan conducted 
the Worship Service, based on the theme 
of Co-operation. 

Mrs. Lizzie Williams and Miss 
Bernice Cunningham attended the Mass. 
Association of Universalist Women’s 
Institute, as delegates from the Med- 
ford church, at Fitchburg. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access. of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
a eessiinnenrianeneneereenennsesusestasnnnenenenesees 


Elsie Oakes Barber’s Novel 


THE WALL BETWEEN 


announced by 
The Macmillan Company for May 
will be somewhat delayed in 
publication. 


Orders are already being taken. We 
will be happy to receive your order 
soon so that you may be sure of a 
first-edition copy. Send no money. 
We will bill you. 


Mrs. Barber is the wife of the Rev. 
Robert Barber, minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


WE MUST TEACH THIS 
TO OUR CHILDREN 


Humanity ‘is one—and when a single 
man suffers persecution because of his 
race or religion, all men are the poorer 
for it. When a whole group of people 
are made the object of attack by the 
intolerant, all humanity is in danger. 

For intolerance is of one piece. It 
knows no limits—respects no race or 
nationality or color or religion or class. 
Today it is the Jews who are attacked. 
Tomorrow it may be you—finally it will 
be all of us. Stop anti-Semitism today. 
Stop it wherever it appears—in your 
own conversation—in the repetition of 
anti-Semitic gossip by others—by keep- 
ing vigilant watch for the slander of 
intolerance which appears in printed 
form—From weekly release, Institute 
for American Democracy, Inc. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 
Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 


in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


\ 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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MURRAY GROVE 


LOOKS 


FORWARD 


Historic Shrine to Open This Summer 


HOTEL AND CHURCH TO 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 


Down on a level, sandy stretch of 
the New Jersey Coast, half hidden by 
pine and oak trees, stands a little white 
church. It is more than a mere 
building; it stands symbolic of the 
historic drama that was the beginning 
of the Universalist Church in America. 
It is plain and unadorned, but those 
who know and love our liberal church 
see it as a precious symbol. It is 
Thomas Potter’s little church at Murray 
Grove. 

Over the years Universalists have 
made much of this spot, and have built 
nearby a brick memorial church and a 
summer Hotel, where members of our 
fellowship “have spent many pleasant 
summer fours. But the war touched 
Murray Grove when shortages and 
travel difficulties made it necessary to 
close the’ Hotel for several seasons. 

Now, that time is past. Loyal friends 
have. made possible many necessary 
repairs to the buildings, and plans are 
going forward for a five-week season 
in the summer of 1946. The hotel will 


be open for guests. on the last weekend 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 

- veterans. 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


April 20, 1946 


in July. The first full week in August 
will be Joint Institute Week, the pro- 
gram for which will be announced. The 
season will close on Labor Day. 

It takes more than the willing work 
of the Murray Grove Association Board 
to make a successful season at Murray 
Grove. It takes the rallying support 
of old friends and the good will of new 
friends. If you are thinking about a 
summer vacation that won’t cost you 
too much in dollars, but will bring you 
untold returns in pleasure, why not 
give Murray Grove a try? It is easily 
accessible to metropolitan New York 
and Philadelphia. Its climate is pleasant- 
ly warm, but not too hot. The station 


wagon will take you to bathing facilities. « 


And best of all, you will have congenial 
companionship in a friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. If you come _ during 
Institute Week, you will share in an 
experience in learning that will help 
you in your church work, whatever 
your age, position or group. If you 
come at the close of the season you will 
enjoy the traditional Labor Day “sail” 
on beautiful Barnegat Bay. Whenever 
you come and however long or short 
your stay, you will leave with a warm. 
glad feeling that you have had a vacation 
well spent. 

Murray Grove looks forward to a 
new season, a new era, and new friends. 
It is not a commercial enterprise run 
for profit, but a Universalist co-oper- 


ative, run so that members of our 
fellowship may spend some of their 
summer days playing and working 
together. This place should be a 
“shrine” to Universalists—won’t you 
make ‘your “pilgrimage” to Murray 


Grove this summer? 
Frorence W. Srmonson 


NEW MODERATOR FOR THE 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Lt.-Colonel J. T. Whitney has been 
elected moderator of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, to succeed 
Charles W. Cartwright, who has moved 
to Bound Brook, N. J. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF THE 


- NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee for the 
General Assembly has completed its 
work by placing Cyrus F. Springall of 
Malden, Mass., in nomination for the 
Central Fellowship Committee in place 
of Cornelius A. Parker, who is recover- 
ing from a long illness. 


MR. WHITESMITH RESIGNS 

The Rev. E. M. Whitesmith, for the 
past two years the superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Georgia, has 
presented his resignation to take effect 
May 1, 1946, when he will retire from 
active work of the ministry. He plans 
to attend the General Assembly at 
Akron. 


An Instant 
Success! 


ay TH ‘gree 


“BURMA SURGEON RETURNS is 
just as winning and as gallant. as his 
successful BURMA SURGEON, and 
just as full of the qualities that make 
one proud of the potentialities of the 
human spirit.”—N. Y. Herald. Tribune 
Book Review. 


Burma 
Surgeon 
Returns 


“Full of warm humanity and humor 
. .. The spirit of dedication to battle 
against human suffering, and the self- 
less devotion to duty, which shine 
from these pages, warm the reader’s 
heart.’—Boston Globe. 

By Gordon S. Seagrave 

Author of BURMA SURGEON 


At all bookstores @ Illus. $3.00 
W.W.NORTON& CO. 7OFIFTHAVE.,W.Y.11 


LAWRENCE W. ABBOTT ACCEPTS 
CALL TO AKRON, OHIO 


Former Lt.-Colonel Lawrence W. 
Abbott, Chaplain, U.S. A., has accepted 
a call to become minister of the First 


Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
Abbott will assume his new pastorate 
immediately. Before entering the 
chaplaincy, in which he served for 
several years as transport chaplain, 
Lawrence Abbott held several parishes 
in the Universalist church. These were 


Methuen, Mass., Racine, Wis., and 
Waterville, Maine. Mr. Abbott was 
minster of the Roslindale, Mass., 


Unitarian Church when he entered the 
service. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGY 
OF 
RELIGION 


By PAULE.JOHNSON 


* During years of study and teaching, 
both in this country and abroad, Dr. 
Johnson has been developing the psy- 
chology of religion here presented. From 
laboratories and clinics, schools and so- 
cieties, all over the world, he draws the 
data together in a systematic, mature 
perspective, with skill and_ tolerant 
understanding of all the factors in- 
volved. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY 
“With this book the psychology of 
religion comes back to the main track.” 
—The Christian Century. 


“Any thoughtful Christian leader will 
be well rewarded for reading Paul E. 
Johnson’s PsycuoLocy or Revicion.”— 


World Call. 


“This is the best general text now 
available on the psychology of religion.” 
—Sewarp Hittner, Christendom. 


“CAMP SEABREEZE” JUNIOR- 
HIGH CAMP AT FERRY BEACH, 
MAINE, JULY 7-21, 1946 
Director: Earl Murphy. 
Women: Alice Harrison. 
Campers will arrive and leave Sun- 


Dean of 


day afternoon, July 7 and 21 respec- 
tively. 
Program: Camp Seabreeze is not an 


institute-type program which is called 
a camp, but a real camp program with 
all the features of a camp. There will 
be opportunities for hikes, nature 
study, sports. Campers are responsible 
for their personal belongings and the 
appearance of their living quarters. 
Councilors and campers contribute their 
talents and abilities to create a sponta- 
neous, imaginative camp _ program. 
Everyone is encouraged to use freedom 
of choice as to activity, guided by the 
staff toward a balance of work, play and 
rest. Campers learn that to enjoy free- 
dom implies responsibility for others. 
Cost of Board and Room, $25.00, Reg- 
istration Fee $5.00, Total $30.00. 
Registrations should be sent direct to 
the Director of Youth Activities, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., along 
with the Registration Fee of $5.00. 


“This is a book that the 
preacher, pastor, teacher, 
and parent will do well to 
‘weigh and consider.’ 


(It) answers a felt need a 
—WayneE Oates in Christian 


Frontiers. 


$2 


He presents without bias the findings 
pioneered by such men as Wundt in 
Europe and Hall and James in America, 
who have put religion under the micro- 
scope. He points out that the new im- 
petus moves toward dynamic psychol- 
ogy that finds religion essential to the 
best growth and adjustment of persons 
and society. Here is more than theory; 
it is a practical application of religious 
psychology that can be used. 


THE CHAPTERS 


Tue PsycHo.ocicat Srupy oF RELIGION. 


Reiicious Experience. RELIGIOUS 


Grown. R&EGENERATIVE Powers. 


Prayer AND Devotion. Worsuripe. THE 
PsYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 


THE 


BELIEF. 
BexHayvior. Normau Prersonatiry. 
Reiigious Community. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


2 aurninonie 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS- 


Obituary 


JAMES S. ADAMS 

James Samuel Adams, a member of the 
First Universalist Church of Galesburg, Ill., 
died on Sunday, March 17, at the Masonic 
Home at Sullivan, Ill. The funeral service 
was conducted at this Home Tuesday, March 
19, by the Rev. Morley R. Hartley of Clin- 
ton, Ill., former minister of the church at 
Galesburg. 

James Adams was born at Orange, Mass., 
in 1863. When he grew up he started to 
go around the world. He got as far as Bel- 
videre, Ill., where he met Miss Luella Bas- 
sett, a school teacher, who a little later 
became his wife. After traveling 
about, the couple settled in Galesburg. In 
1936 they went to make their home in the 
Masonic Home at Sullivan. Mrs. Adams 
died five Both were greatly 
esteemed, both in the Home and wherever 


some 


years later. 


they were known. 

There were four children—Mrs. Ben Cook 
of Alexandria, Va., Mrs. H. K. Whittier of 
Streator, Ill.. Miss Emily Adams of Detroit, 
Mich., and Albert Adams of Chicago. There 


are six grandchildren. 


MRS. DAVID P. MOON 

In the death of Mrs. David P. Moon, 
March 17, there passed out of the lives of 
the many who knew and loved her a unique 
personality, one whose life seemed a living 
memorial of the long ago. She died where she 


October 24, 


1849. There she was married and reared her 


was born near Comer, Georgia, 


family, and, except for visits to friends and 


relatives in other communities, there she 


lived her more than ninety-six years. 


She 1867, 


and was the 


Was married in 
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mother of five daughters and four sons, of 
whom three daughters and two sons survive, 
as well as thirty-two grandchildren, sixteen 
great-grandchildren and one great-great- 
granddaughter. 

Mrs. Moon was untiringly faithful. For 
many years she had been a loyal and gen- 
erous member of the Universalist church 
in Canon, nearly thirty miles from her home. 

Her funeral services were conducted by 
the Rev. E. M. Whitesmith, assisted by the 
Rey. C. L. Prater, formerly the minister of 
her church. Her next door neighbor and 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Tidwell of the Baptist 
church, also assisted at the service. 


Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The 60th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Women 
will be held at the First Universalist Soci- 
ety of North Attleboro, Mass., Monday, 
May 6, 1946, at 2 p. m., for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports, and the tran- 
saction of any other business that may le- 
gally come before the meeting. 

Exotsr D. WeLuineron, 
Recording Secretary 


———————————————— 


_» «CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATE REPRESENTATION AT THE 
AKRON CONVENTION AS OF MARCH 1, 1946 


(NOTE: Contributions credited to local church for the fiscal years ending August 31, 1944 


and August 


Alabama: Ariton, Brewton, Camp Hill, 
Chapman, Conecuh County, Florala. 

California: Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oak- 

land, Pasadena, Riverside, San Fernando 
Valley, Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Danbury, Hart- 
ford, Meriden, New Haven, Norwich, Staf- 
ford, Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Hamburg, St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Bowers Chapel, Canon, 
Senoia (Harmony Church), Ward. 

Illinois: Avon, Bingham, Chicago, Clinton, 
Elgin, Galesburg, Hoopeston, Hutsonville, 
Joliet, Litchfield, Oak Park, Peoria, Stockton, 
Sycamore, Urbana, Woodstock. 

Indiana: Galveston, Manchester, Muncie, 
Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley, Salem. 

Iowa: “Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, Water- 
loo, Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson, Junction City. 

Kentucky: Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, Bidde- 
ford and Saco, Brunswick, Bryant Pond, 

Canton, Canton Point, Caribou, Dexter, 
Dover-Foxcroft, Exeter, Freeport, Greene, 
Guilford, Machias, Mechanic Falls, North 
Jay, Norway, Oakfield, Oakland, Orono, 
Pittsfield, Portland (All Souls and Mes- 
siah), Portland (Congress Square), Rock- 
land, ;Rumford, South Paris, Swanville, 
Turnér Center, Waterville, Westbrook, West 


Paris. 
Massachusetts: Abington, Adams (North), 
Amesbury, Arlington, Attleboro, Attleboro 


(North), Beverly, Boston (East), Boston 
(Grove Hall), Boston (Roxbury), Braintree, 
Brockton, Cambridge, Canton, Chatham, 
Chelsea, Cheshire, Danvers, Eastham, Essex, 
Everett, Fitchburg, Foxboro, Framingham, 
Frankiin, Gloucester (Independent Chris- 
tian), Haverhill, Haverhill (West), Law- 
rence, Leominster, Lowell (First and Grace) . 
Lynn, Malden, Marlboro, Mattapoisett, 
Medford (First), Medford Hillside, Melrose, 
Milford, Monson, Norwell  (Assinippi), 
Orange, Orleans, Oxford, Palmer, Pea- 
body, Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Rock- 
port, Salem, Saugus, Shirley, Somerville 
(First), Somerville (West), Southbridge, 
Spencer, Springfield (Unity Church), Spring- 
field (Second), Stoughton, Swampscott, 
Taunton, Wakefield, Waltham, Warren, 
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31, 1945) 


Weymouth (First), Weymouth (North), 
Weymouth (South), Worcester (All Souls), 
Worcester (First), Yarmouthport. 

Michigan: Concord, Detroit, Farmington, 
Lansing, Liberty. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Owatonna, Roch- 
ester. 

Mississippi: Burrus Memorial, 
Church, Our Home Church. 

New Hampshire: Alstead and Langdon, 
Claremont. Concord, Dover, Enfield, Gor- 
ham, Kensington, Lempster (East), Man- 
chester, Marlboro, Nashua, Newfields, New- 
port, Nottingham, Portsmouth, West Ches- 
terfield, Westmoreland, Winchester, Woods- 
ville. 


Liberty 


New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion, Auburn, Bemus Point, 
Binghamton, Bristol, Brooklyn (All Souls), 
Buffalo, Canandaigua, Canton, Carthage, 
Central Square, Cooperstown, Cortland, 
Dexter, Dolgeville, Fairhaven, Floral Park, 
Fort Plain, Friendship, Herkimer, Hornell, 
Little Falls, Macedon, Madison, Middleport, 
Middletown, Morris, Mount Vernon, New 
York, North Salem, Oneonta, Perry, Roch- 
ester, Salisbury Center, Schuyler Lake, 
Southold, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown. 

North Carolina: Clinton, Kinston, Outlaw’s 
Bridge, Red Hill, Rocky Mount. 


Ohio: Akron, Attica, Belleville, Blanches- 
ter, Caledonia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Eldorado, Kent, LeRoy, Little Hocking, 
Miami City, Milford, North Olmsted, Nor- 
walk, Olive Branch, Springboro, Springfield, 
Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens, Brooklyn, Lines- 
ville, Philadelphia (Messiah), Philadelphia 
(Restoration), Reading, Seranton, Sheshe- 
quin, Smithton, Standing Stone, Towanda, 
Wellsburg. 

Rhode Island: Harrisville, Pawtucket, 
Providence (First), Providence (Mediator) , 
Valley Falls, Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

Vermont: Barnard, Barre, Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, Cavendish, Chester, Derby 
Line, Lyndonville, Montpelier (North), Rut- 
land, Springfield, Stowe, Strafford (South), 
West Burke. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Mukwonago, Stoughton, Wau- 
sau. 

Canada, Province of Ontario; Olinda. 


ee 


SUMMER COTTAGE TO RENT 


Summer cottage on Ames Hill, West 
Brattleboro, Vt., available for the 
Season. Six bedrooms, two fireplaces, 
modern conveniences, electricity, 
spring water. Write Fred C. Leining, 
526 Cumberland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 114th annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Bridgeport Universalist Church, 262 
Fairfield Avenue, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 15-16, 1946, beginning at 4 P. M., 
Wednesday, May 15. (The Association of 
Universalist Women will open their con- 
vention at 2 P. M. on Wednesday.) 


Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


The Convention of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Connecticut will be 
held in the Bridgeport church May 15-16, 
beginning at 2 P. M., Wednesday, May 15. 

Officers will be elected and such other 
business attended to as should legally come 
before said Convention. 


Besstza H. Hayrer, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


George E. Leighton, transferred to 
Maine. 

Harold B. Stone, lay license for three 
years. 

Richard K. Eaton, lay license for 
three years. 


Cart A. Hemprn, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 40th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Association 
will be held in the First Universalist Church 
in North Attleboro, May 6, 1946, at 10:00 
a. m., for the election of officers, the hear- 
ing of reports, and the transaction of any 
business that may legally come before the 
meeting. 

Mary Miter, Secretary 


OFFICIAL CALL—THE GENERAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

OF AMERICA 


The 27th Convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Akron, Ohio: 
April 25-28, 1946. The transaction of busi- 
ness will take place Friday afternoon, April 
26, and the following Saturday morning. On 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons group con- 
ferences will be held. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegates to this 
assembly. 
‘Harotp A. Lumsprn, Secretary 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERICA: OFFICIAL CALL 


The 52nd biennial session of the Universalist Church of America will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Akron, Ohio, April 25-30, 1946, for the hearing 
of reports, election of officers and the transaction of such other business as may 


come before it. 


Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 87th annual 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in North 
Attleboro, May 7. 


At all sessions those entitled to vote 
shall be (a) ordained clergymen in the 
fellowship of the Convention; (b) three lay 
delegates from each parish in fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the par- 
ish which they represent; (c) officers and 
trustees of the Convention and the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Fellowship. 

Notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed amendments to the bylaws: 

To amend Article 4, Section 2, to provide 
that hereafter there shall be seven Trustees 
of the Convention. 

To amend Article 4 of the bylaws, by 
inserting a new section to be known as 
Section 4 and the renumbering of the pres- 
ent Sections 4 and 5 to Sections 5 and 6. 

Said new Section 4 shall provide for a 
committee of religious education, which com- 
mittee shall consist of three members, and 
said amendment shall provide as to how 
members shall be elected. Said proposed 
amendment shall also set forth the purpose 
of the committee for religious education. 

Overnight accommodations and_ breakfast 
in homes in North Attlek ro will be $1.00 
per person. . Reservations for rooms should 
be made with Eugene Manchester, 10 Adams 
Street, North Attleboro. Meal reservations 
are to be made with Mrs. Lillian Robertson, 
54 Barrows Street, North Attleboro. Reser- 
vation for meals and overnight accommoda- 
tions cannot be accepted after April 30. 

Frepertck L. Harrison, Secretary 


session of the Massa- 


TRANSPORTATION TO AKRON 


From Boston—Boston 
New York Central R.R. and Pa. R.R.:: 
Ly. Boston at 4:50 P.M. Ar. Cleveland 
next morning 7:40 A.M. Ly. Cleveland, Pa. 
R.R. (same station) 8:00 A.M. Ar. Akron, 
Ohio 9:08 A.M. 


Returning by the same route: Ly. Akron, 
Pa. R.R. 6:30 P.M. Ar. Cleveland 8:20 
P.M. (Bus almost any time from Akron to 
Cleveland.) Ly. Cleveland 9:20 P.M. Ar. 
Boston next morning 11:59 A.M. Ly. Cleve- 
land 12:30 P.M. Ar. Boston 6:30 A.M. 

Mr. Norman W. Hardigan of the New 
York Central Office in Boston will assist in 
any arrangements for the movement of our 
delegation. If 25 or more people are plan- 
ning to travel together it would be possible 
to secure a special Pullman by notifying Mr. 
Hardigan two weeks in advance. 

Round-trip ticket in Pullman car $48.01. 
Lower berth each way $5.69. 

Round-trip ticket (clergy) in Pullman car 
$35.48. Round-trip in coach $25.88. 


and Albany and 


From Boston to Akron by Greyhound Bus 
and return. If 37 people were interested in 
going to Akron by bus a special bus could 
be chartered. It would be a 25-hour trip, 
involving one overnight stop. Cost for 
round-trip on bus about $19. 


From New York—Baltimore and Ohio: 
Lv. N. Y.. (42nd St. Sta.) 6:00 P.M. Ar. 
Akron 10:22 A.M. 

Returning by same route: Ly. Akron 
11:23 P.M. Ar. N. Y. 2:50 PM, 

From New York—Pennsylvania RR: 
Ly. N. Y. 8:00 A.M. Ar. Akron 8:15 P.M. 

Returning by same route: Ly. Akron 


7:50 PM. Ar. N. Y. 8:05 A.M. 


Crackling 

A man was being tried for misappro- 
priating a pig, and a conscientious wit- 
ness, to whom the accused was said 
to have confided, was being examined. 

“Can you repeat the exact words in 
which the prisoner confessed to taking 
the pig?” asked the counsel. 

“He said, sir, he took the pig.” 

The judge tried to simplify the ques- 
tion: “Did the prisoner say, “He took 
the pig,’ or ‘I took the pig’?” 

“Oh, your Honor, he said he took it. 
Your Honor’s name wasn't even men- 
tioned.” —Shears. 


Willie: Pa, what’s a garden plot? 
Pa: The bugs and worms planning to 
eat your stuff up—Contributed. 


Two dairies were engaged in an ad- 
vertising war. One of the companies 
hired a daredevil racer to drive a car 
around the town, with large placards 
reading, “This daredevil drinks our 
milk.” 

The rival company came out with 
placards twice ‘as large, reading, “You 
don’t have to be a daredevil to drink 
our milk.”—Shears. 


A tramp knocked on the door of an 
English inn called “George and the 
Dragon.” The landlady opened the 
door and the tramp asked her for some- 
thing to eat. 

“No!” she growled, slamming the door 
in his face. 

The tramp knocked again, and again 
the landlady opened the door. 


“Now,” he said, “let me talk to 
George.”—Clipped. 
Misprint in religious hymnbook, 


Number 42: “Land my safe on Canaan’s 

shore.” 
You can’t take it with you, brother! 
—Living Church. 


We Have Reached the One-Hundred-Thousand-Dollar Mark 
Thanks to you who have sent in gifts and made bequests in wills 
THE ONE-HUNDRED-TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY FUND 


of the 


_UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


IS NOW 


$100,275 
Only $24,725 to Go—Let’s Finish the Job 
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